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A  theme  to  be  emphasized  this 
month  is  "The  Family  and  Demo- 
cratic Living."  Pictured  on  our  front 
cover  are  Brother  and  Sister  Jim- 
mv  Hodgson  and  their  two  sons- 
Robert,  left  and  Richard,  right- 
preparing  for  a  pleasant  evening 
around  the  fireplace.  Though  the 
evening  will  soon  be  gone,  the 
memory  of  such  a  project,  worked 
out  and  enjoyed  together,  v/ill  ho  a 
source  of  comfort  and.  inspiration 
long  after  the  ashes  have  grown  cold, 
(Turn  to  page  69  for  another  pic- 
ture of  this  charming  Latter-day 
Saint  family— with  Sister  Bonnie 
added  to  the  group.) 
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EDITORIALS 


JVJen  by  nature  have  inclinations  toward  both 
good  and  evil.  Education  aims  at  develop- 
ing the  good  and  overcoming  the  evil.  Among 
the  evil  tendencies  is  the  disposition  to  gamble- 
both  for  the  thrill  of  it  and  through  the  desire 
to  get  something  for  nothing. 

Primitive  people  in  contact  with  so-called  civ- 
ilization take  up  gambling,  among  other  evils, 
with  enthusiasm.  This  practice,  however,  is 
so  attractive,  even  to  people  long  schooled  in 
the  Christian  religion,  that  for  generations  they 
established  lotteries  to  raise  money  to  build 
churches  and  hire  preachers  to  teach  people, 
among  other  things,  not  to  gamble— a  clearly 
imphed  precept  of  all  true  religion.  In  The 
United  States  of  America,  to  check  this  practice 
required  legal  action,  denying  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  lotteries  and  other  gambling  devices. 

Even  in  the  Latter-day  Saint  Church,  at  one 
time  it  was  customary  to  raffle  quilts  and  other 
articles  to  raise  money  for  charity.  This  prac- 
tice was  disapproved  by  the  General  Authorities 
of  the  Church,  but  it  took  time  and  effort  to 
bring  about  its  aboHtion  in  some  Latter-day 
Saint  communities. 

The  evil  effects  of  gambling  are  so  evident 
that  the  practice  is  generally  prohibited  by  law. 
Some  cities,  however,  have  become  famous  by 
making  legal  provision  for  it  as  a  means  of  finan- 
cing the  government,  including  pubhc  education. 
Thus,  it  becomes  suicidal  for  the  public  schools 
to  teach  youth  not  to  gamble. 
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This  Qambling  World 

The  gambling  spirit  may,  however,  be  culti- 
vated on  a  large  scale  by  devices  that  escape  the 
technicalities  of  the  law.  Among  these  are  the 
giving-away  games  now  popular  in  radio  pro- 
grams, and  the  fabulous  prizes  offered  for  minor 
services  rendered  in  promotion  of  business  sales. 
Thus,  many  people,  both  youth  and  adults,  can- 
vass their  neighborhoods  and  associates  for  pa- 
tronage in  the  hope  of  winning  a  prize  worth 
much  more  than  the  value  of  their  services. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  appeal 
to  the  gambling  spirit  and  also  contrary  to  a  well- 
established  principle  of  business  ethics;  that  is, 

that  goods  and  services  should  be  sold  on  their 
merits. 

There  are  people  who  act  on  the  theory  that 
all  they  need  do  in  promoting  their  business  is 
to  avoid  breaking  the  laws  of  the  land.  That 
these  laws  always  lag  behind  moral  laws  is  too 
well-known  to  need  argument.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  must  always  be  so.  It  is  possible 
to  be  a  very  bad  citizen  and  chm-ch  member 
without  breaking  a  law  of  the  state  or  nation. 

Is  not  every  business  and  professional  man  in 
the  conduct  of  his  affairs  under  obligation  to  con- 
duct them  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  public 
niorals,  rather  than  to  lower  them? 

—Milton  Bennion 


See  also  book  review.  The  Rediscovery  of  Morals, 
by  Henry  C.  Link,  on  page  80. 
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oA'void  Hobbies 

A  reprinted  editorial  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

gRETHREN  and  sisters,  don't  have  hobbies. 
Hobbies  are  dangerous  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  They  are  dangerous  because  they  give 
undue  prominence  to  certain  principles  or  ideas 
to  the  detriment  and  dwarfing  of  others  just  as 
important,  just  as  binding,  just  as  saving  as  the 
favored  doctrines  or  commandments. 

Hobbies  give  to  those  who  encourage  them 
a  false  aspect  of  the  gospel  of  the  Redeemer; 
they  distort  and  place  out  of  harmony  its  prin- 
ciples and  teachings.  The  point  of  view  is  un- 
natural. Every  principle  and  practice  revealed 
from  God  is  essential  to  man's  salvation,  and  to 
place  any  one  of  them  unduly  in  the  front,  hid- 
ing and  dimming  all  others,  is  unwise  and  dan- 
gerous: it  jeopardizes  our  salvation,  for  it  dark- 
ens our  minds  and  beclouds  our  understandings. 

We  have  known  good  men  and  good  women 
who  appeared  to  think,  if  they  may  be  judged 
by  their  actions  and  conversation,  that  the  all- 
absorbing  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  the  heal- 
ing of  the  sick,  or  the  law  of  tithing,  or  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  or  the  gift  of  tongues.  Before  this 
one  doctrine  or  gift,  all  things  else  connected 
with  the  plan  of  salvation  were  but  secondary. 
Such  a  view,  no  matter  to  what  point  directed, 
narrows  the  vision,  weakens  the  spiritual  per- 
ception and  darkens  the  mind,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  person  thus  afflicted  with  this 
perversity  and  contraction  of  mental  vision 
places  himself  in  a  position  to  be  tempted  of 
the  evil  one,  or  through  dimness  of  sight  or  dis- 
tortion of  vision,  to  misjudge  his  brethren  and 
give  way  to  the  spirit  of  apostasy.  He  is  not 
square  before  the  Lord. 

We  have  noticed  this  difficulty:  that  Saints 
with  hobbies  are  prone  to  judge  and  condemn 
their  brethren  and  sisters  who  are  not  as  zealous 
in  the  one  particular  direction  of  their  pet  theory 
as  they  are.  The  man  with  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
only  on  his  brain,  is  likely  to  find  unmeasured 
fault  with  every  other  member  of  the  Church 
who  entertains  liberal  ideas  as  to  the  importance 
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of  other  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  We  simply 
mention  the  Word  of  Wisdom  to  exemphfy  our 
idea,  not  that  we  would  in  the  least  minimize 
the  importance  of  its  observance.  But  we  hold 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  abstain,  rigidly 
and  completely,  from  all  things  forbidden  in  that 
revelation  and  yet  be  sadly  lacking  in  charity  to- 
wards the  brethren,  zeal  towards  God,  and  faith 
in  his  holy  work. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  difficulty— 
the  man  with  a  hobby  is  likely  to  assume  an  "I 
am  hoher  than  thou"  position,  to  feel  puffed  up 
and  conceited,  and  to  look  with  distrust,  if  with 
no  severer  feeling,  on  his  brethren  and  sisters 
who  do  not  so  perfectly  live  that  one  particular 
law.  This  feeling  hurts  his  fellow  servants  and 
offends  the  Lord.  "Pride  goeth  before  destruc- 
tion, and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall."  (Prov. 

16:18.) 

There  are  some  great  truths  of  the  plan  of 
redemption  that  are  fundamental  They  cannot 
be  ignored;  none  others  can  be  placed  before 
them.  The  fatherhood  of  God,  the  efficacy  of 
the  atonement  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  the  res- 
toration of  the  Gospel  in  these  latter  days  must 
be  accepted  with  our  whole  hearts.  We  cannot 
compensate  for  a  lack  of  faith  in  these  essential 
doctrines  by  the  most  absolute  abstinence  from 
things  unhealthful,  by  the  rigid  payment  of  tith- 
ing on  our  "anise  and  cummin,"  or  by  the  ob- 
servance of  any  other  outward  ordinance.  Bap- 
tism itself  without  faith  in  God  avails  nothing. 

Then  let  none  of  us  become  so  zealous  in 
any  principle  or  law  of  God  that,  in  our  minds, 
any  one  part  of  the  Gospel  grows  to  be  as  large, 
or  to  fill  the  place  of  the  entire  plan  of  salvation. 
No  one  part  is  ever  equal  to  the  whole.  If  we 
permit  ourselves  to  thus  misjudge  we  shall  lose 
the  comprehension  of  the  due  relationship  of 
the  things  of  God,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  be 
unable  to  discern  between  truth  and  error,  right 
and  wrong,  when  the  adversary  of  our  souls  con- 
spires for  our  destruction. 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 
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George  R.  Hill 


"And  it  came  to  pass  that  I,  Nephi, 
said  unto  my  father:  I  will  go  and 
do  the  things  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,  for  I  know  that  the 
Lord  giveth  no  commandments  unto 
the  children  of  men,  save  he  shall 
prepare  a  way  for  them  that  they 
may  accompHsh  the  thing  which  he 
commandeth  them."— I  Nephi  3:7. 

HPhe  readers  of  The  Instructor  will 
be  happy  to  learn  that  our  effi- 
cient, forthright,  modest  second  as- 
sistant general  superintendent,  David 
Lawrence  McKay,  has  made  this 
quotation  from  Nephi  the  watch- 
word of  his  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  while  Lawrence 
was  still  in  his  late  teens,  he  was 
called  on  a  mission  to  Switzerland 
with  Serge  F.  Ballif  as  mission  presi- 
dent. Together  they  went  to  Chicago 
and  to  the  Swiss  consul's  office,  there 
to  get  visas  to  permit  them  to  enter 
Switzerland.  Let  Lawrence  tell  the 
story: 

"When  the  consul  found  we  were 
going  to  Switzerland  for  missionary 
work,  he  crossed  out  the  stamp  he 
had  already  placed  on  my  visa  and 
refused  us  entry. 

I  said,  'What  does  this  mean.  Presi- 
dent Baliff?  Do  we  go  back  to  Salt 
Lake?' 

He  turned  to  me  and  said,  'Law- 
rence, have  you  read  what  Nephi 
said,  that  the  Lord  never  requires  his 
servants  to  do  something  unless  he 
opens  up  the  way  for  them  to  accom- 
plish it?  We  are  going  to  Switzer- 
land.' 

"I  have  never  forgotten  that  lesson. 

"We  crossed  the  ocean  and  went  to 
the  American  consul  in  Paris  for  his 
advice.    He  said,  'Do  you  mean  that 
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you  have  come  these  thousands  of 
miles  to  get  into  Switzerland,  without 
a  permit?  I  didn't  know  anyone 
would  do  a  thing  like  that.'  He  told 
us  he  could  do  nothing  for  us,  but 
suggested  we  go  to  the  Swiss  consul 
in  Paris.  We  did  so,  and  received 
our  visas  without  question. 

"I  was  the  only  American  mission- 
ary in  the  French-speaking  part  of 
Switzerland  for  over  a  year.  Presi- 
dent Ballif  assigned  me  to  work  in 
Lausanne,  and  visited  me  frequently. 
After  two  and  one-half  years  in 
Switzerland,  I  was  transferred  to  the 
British  Mission  and  named  associate 
editor  of  The  Millennial  Star.  Writing 
for  that  magazine  and  editing  it  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  help- 
ful periods  of  my  life." 

Lawrence  is  the  oldest  of  seven 
children  of  President  David  Oman 
and  Ray  Riggs  McKay.  He  was 
born  September  30,  1901.  His  child- 
hood home  was  in  Ogden,Utah,  with 
Summers  spent  at  the  family  summer 
home  in  Huntsville.  There  his  fa- 
ther had  a  very  intriguing  farm  with 
plenty  of  horses  and  saddles  and 
wagons  and  hay  and  a  large  barn  in 
which  to  romp  and  also  to  sweat  at 
hay-hauling  time,  Springcreek  in 
which  to  swim  and  fish,  and  the  large 
family  lot  for  swings  and  croquet 
and  baseball  and  other  games  with 
brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins. 
Winters,  a  cow  was  taken  to  Ogden, 
as  much  to  furnish  definite  regular 
chores  for  Lawrence  as  to  furnish 
food  for  the  family.  His  habit  of 
trustworthiness  was  acquired  early. 

Of  this  period  in  his  life  Lawrence 
says:  "One  factor  which  influenced 
my  early  life  was  the  unanimity  of 


all  Father's  and  Mother's  decisions. 
I  can  never  remember  any  disagree- 
ment at  any  time  between  them.  If 
there  was  any  disagreement,  it 
took  place  out  of  the  presence 
of  their  children,  I  remember 
that  at  one  time  I  was  surprised  at 
what  might  have  been  an  indication 
of  a  slight  deviation  from  this  una- 
nimity. I  had  asked  Father  for  some 
money  for  some  purpose  and  he  had 
refused  me.  Mother  asked  me  what 
success  I  had  had  and  I  told  her 
that  Father  had  turned  me  down. 
To  me  that  was  final.  Mother  said, 
'Let  me  speak  to  him  about  that.  I 
think  he  may  change  his  mind.' 
What  is  important  in  this  statement 
in  not  the  statement  itself.  It  is 
that  I  should  have  been  so  much 
surprised  that  she  would  make 
it.  I  was  so  much  accustomed 
to  having  any  statement  made  by 
Father  or  Mother  fully  supported  by 
the  other.  Incidentally,  Father  did 
change  his  mind." 

Vivid  is  his  memory  of  being 
secretary  and  later  president  of  his 
deacon's  quorum;  of  his  meeting 
every  Tuesday  night  with  quorum 
and  auxiliary  officers  in  local  board 
meetings  under  the  direction  of  his 
bishop;  of  the  thrill  it  gave  him  to 
stand  up  as  secretary  of  his  quorum 
in  union  meeting  and  report,  "one 
hundred  per  cent  present."  He  com- 
ments, "Many  of  our  deacon's  quor- 
um meetings  were  held  without  an 
adult  supervisor,  and  we  conducted 
the  meeting  ourselves.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, was  my  first  teacher  training 
course— teaching  in  action." 

When  a  student  of  Weber  Acad- 
emy, he  was  asked  to  be  a  Sunday 
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School  teacher  in  Huntsville  in  the 
summer.  "I  had  taught  two  Sundays 
when  I  received  a  visit  from  a  stake 
board  member.  I  must  have  looked 
startled  when  he  walked  in  because 
he  said,  in  front  of  the  class,  'Now 
don't  be  afraid,'  and  sat  down.  That 
made  me  so  angry  that  I  went  ahead 
and  got  through  the  lesson  without 
mishap.  He  stayed  during  most  of 
the  lesson  and  then  walked  out  with- 
out comment.  I  decided  then  and 
there  that  I  did  not  like  stake  board 
members,  and  hoped  that  I  would 
never  be  called  to  be  one.  Shortly 
after  that  I  found  myself  serving  as 
a  stake  board  member  of  Ogden 
Stake  and  I  enjoyed  and  appreciated 
my  associations  therein." 

Lawrence  has  a  passion  for  learn- 
ing, a  keen  desire  to  teach,  and  a 
profound  admiration  for  the  law. 
Following  his  release  from  his  mis- 
sion he  went  to  Paris  where,  for 
a  year,  he  studied  psychology  at  the 
Sorbonne.  In  1924  he  entered  the 
University  of  Utah.  After  receiving 
his  A.B.  degree  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  he  took  his  LL.B. 
at  George  Washington  University. 
He  spent  seven  years  in  Washington 
teaching  French  and  Business  Law 
at  the  Technical  High  School.  Then 
he  went  to  Harvard  where  he  was 


awarded  the   degree   of   master  of 
laws,  the  LL.M.  degree. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar,  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar, 
and  Salt  Lake  County  Bar  associa- 
tions. He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Phi,  national  law  fraternity. 
He  heads  the  law  firm,  McKay 
Burton,  Nielsen  and  Richards,  with 
offices  in  the  Newhouse  Building  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  For  some  time  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Legal  and 
Legislative  committee  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  following 
national  committees:  Decision  and 
Legislation  Committee  of  the  Corp- 
oration Banking  and  Mercantile  Law 
Section,  and  Reporter  on  Oil  and  Gas 
Conservation  of  the  Industrial  Law 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

David  Lawrence  McKay  has  had 
an  unusually  rich  Sunday  School  ex- 
perience which  has  given  him  a  de- 
tailed know-how  of  Sunday  School 
procedure.  He  has  been  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  at  Huntsville,  Wash- 
ington (D.C.),  Thirty-third,  Seven- 
teenth, Yale,  and  University  wards. 
He  has  served  as  stake  board  member 
in  Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  and  Bonneville 
stakes,  as  assistant  stake  superintend- 


ent of  Salt  Lake  and  Bonneville 
stakes  and  finally  as  superintendent 
of  Bonneville  Stake.  In  1943  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
and  has  served  on  the  Senior  Com- 
mittee, and  as  chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ards Committee  and  of  the  present 
Convention  Committee,  as  well  as 
on  many  special  assignments.  He 
was  sustained  as  second  assistant 
general  superintendent  at  the  Oc- 
tober, 1949,  General  Conference. 

It  was  while  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  and  serving  on  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake  Sunday  School  Board 
that  he  met  the  charming  and  accom- 
plished Mildred  Calderwood,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  William  Robert  and  the 
late  Emily  Dean  Calderwood.  They 
were  assigned  by  the  stake  president 
to  an  experimental  plan  of  ward 
teacher  training  on  a  stake  basis. 
Each  took  a  different  ward  class  but 
they  collaborated  in  preparing  the 
lessons.  Romance  followed.  They 
were  married  in  1928.  She  has  been 
the  inspiration  of  his  life.  They  have 
four  lovely  daughters  —  Midene,  a 
senior  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
Edna  Lyn,  Catherine,  and  Joyce— 
and  a  beautiful  home  at  1348  Third 
Avenue. 


Book  of  Mormon  Light 

On  a  Profound  Christian  Truth 


Tn  what  sense  is  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour?  How  does  he  save  us? 
This  is  the  most  profound  and 
difficult  of  all  questions  pertaining 
to  the  Christian  religion.  For  nine- 
teen hundred  years  some  of  the 
world's  most  profound  thinkers  have 
grappled  with  this  abstruse  question. 
The  world's  most  learned  theologians 
have  sought  desperately  to  give  an 
intelligible  explanation  for  the  in- 
explicable mystery.  Thousands  of 
books  and  pamphlets  have  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Every  Sun- 
day scores  of  sermons  are  preached 
about  it. 

But  none  has  discovered  the  roots 
of  the  deep  and  baffling  truth,  none 
except  a  Book  of  Mormon  Prophet 
who  gave  us  the  simplest  and  clear- 
est explanation  of  the  saving  power 
of  Jesus  Christ— in  a  homely  text 
that  gives  an  understandable  idea  of 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrificial 
death.     This   text   is   part   of   the 
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Prophet  Amulek's  profound  sermon, 
in  which  he  crystalizes  his  thought 
on  the  subject  in  one  simple 
sentence. 

"And  thus  he  shall  bring  salva- 
tion to  all  those  who  shall  believe  on 
his  name;  this  being  the  intent  of 
this  last  sacrifice,  to  bring  about 
the  bowels  of  mercy,  which  over- 
powereth  justice,  and  bringeth  about 
means  unto  men  that  they  may  have 
faith  unto  repentance."  (Alma  34: 
15.) 

Mark  well  the  phrase,  ".  .  .  bring- 
eth about  means  unto  men  that  they 
may  have  faith  unto  repentance." 
These  are  homely  words;  yet  they 
explain  the  saving  power  of  Christ. 
"Faith  unto  repentance"  is  the  great 
fundamental  and  eternal  saving  prin- 
ciple. "Faith  unto  repentance"  con- 
verts the  soul,  purifies  the  heart,  and 
gives  victory  over  all  the  foes  of  the 
soul. 

It   is    through   the   love-inspired 


sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  vic- 
tory over  the  grave  that  we  have  all- 
conquering  faith.  When  Jesus  hung 
upon  the  cross,  he  suffered  the  pain 
of  all  mankind  because  of  his  great 
love  for  mankind.  Thus,  he  revealed 
his  infinite  love  for  the  children  of 
men,  a  love  so  deep  and  pure  that 
he  would  be  crucified  on  a  cross  to 
reveal  it  to  us.  And  when  he  rose 
from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  the 
resurrection  which  was  in  him,  he 
revealed  his  infinite  power  and  God- 
hood.  For  only  God  can  conquer 
death. 

It  is  through  this  love-inspired 
sacrffice  of  Jesus  Christ  for  sin,  and 
through  his  victory  over  the  grave 
that  we  have  faith.  For  by  this 
manifestation  of  his  love  and  power, 
he  does  move  us  to  have  faith  in 
him— faith  in  immortality,  faith  in 
mortality,  and  faith  in  his  power  to 
deliver  us  from  all  evil.  Thus,  in  very 
( Continued  on  page  79 ) 
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THE  HOME  AKD  THE  FAMILY 


DR.  VIRGINIA  F.  CUTLER 


Virginia  F.  Cutler 


II.  THE  FAMILY  AND  DEMOCRATIC  LIVING 


nrVDDAY  we  constantly  hear  questions 
such  as  these:  Why  don't  the 
pohtical  parties  co-operate  for  the 
common  good  of  all?  Why  can't  we 
have  co-operation  between  capital 
and  labor?  What  is  the  trouble  with 
the  United  Nations  organization? 
Why  can't  all  nations  work  together 
more  harmoniously  for  world  better- 
ment? 

Some  clues  that  might  help  us 
know  the  reasons  for  failure  in  the 
areas  questioned  may  be  obtained 


through  study  of  the  family.  The 
family  is  the  basic  unit  in  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  the  training  ground  for 
successful  living  in  a  democracy. 
It  is  the  principal  place  where  per- 
sonalities are  developed.  We  may 
assume  that  leaders  of  political  par- 
ties, leaders  of  capitol  and  labor,  and 
leaders  in  the  United  Nations  should 
be  able  to  co-operate  and  work  to- 
gether successfully  if  they  have  come 
from  homes  where  democratic  princi- 
ples are  practiced  and  taught.    The 


SUNDAY  SUPPER  AT  HOME* 
.  a  responsibility  to  share  .  .  .  activities 


fact  that  so  little  co-operation  and 
understanding  are  evident  on  these 
top  levels  suggests  that  re-examina- 
tion of  democratic  living  is  greatly 
needed. 

Democracy— What  Does  It  Mean? 

As  we  approach  this  subject,  it 
would  be  well  first  of  aU  to  examine 
the  word  democracy  and  decide 
what  we  mean  by  it.  Democracy 
comes  to  us  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  the  people  rule.  Back  in 
the  seventeentib  century  when  ideas 
of  democracy  were  struggling  with 
the  concept  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  John  Milton  expressed  in  his 
writings  the  idea  that  every  indivi- 
dual is  born  free,  being  in  the  image 
and  resemblance  of  God  himself. 
This  thought  is  basic  today  in  our 
thinking  about  democracy.  John 
Locke,  during  that  same  period,  gave 
us  two  principles  that  have  greatly 
influenced  our  thinking  about  democ- 
racy. He  said  democratic  living 
centers  its  attention  first  on  the  in- 
dividual, granting  him  liberty,  digni- 
ty and  happiness.  The  second  con- 
cern is  the  plan  of  control— granting 
the  people  the  right  to  govern  in  a 
way  which  they  judge  to  be  for  the 
common  good.  The  American  War 
of  Independence  and  the  French 
Revolution  focused  attention  on 
these  ideas  and  gave  greater  em- 
phasis to: 

1.  The  liberty  of  every  individual, 

2.  Equality  of  all  men,  and 

*Jimmy  Hodgson;  his  wife,  Margaret;  their 
daughter,  Bonnie;  and  their  sons,  Richard  (left) 
and  Robert,  of  Stratford  Ward,  Highland  Stake, 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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3.  The  brotherhood  of  all  human 
beings. 

As  we  consider  these  ideas  in  the 
study  of  democratic  Hving  in  the 
family,  democracy  comes  to  mean 
above  all  a  fundamental  attitude,  a 
scale  of  values,  a  definite  conception 
of  man  and  his  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things. 

How  then  may -these  attitudes  and 
values  be  developed  in  the  family 
situation? 

Co-operative  Companionship 

The  fundamental  stone  on  which 
to  build  these  attitudes  and  values 
is  love.  This  topic  was  discussed  in 
the  February  issue  of  The  Instructor 
under  the  title,  "The  Parents'  Great- 
est Gift."  If  love  is  present  it  is 
easy  to  take  the  next  step,  namely, 
co-operative  companionship  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  This  re- 
quires a  definite  departure  from  the 
old  concept:  "The  husband  and  wife 
are  one— but  the  husband  is  the  one." 
Co-operative  companionship  is 
characterized  by  a  sincere  interest  by 
each  in  the  welfare  of  the  other; 
there  is  kindness,  tenderness,  and  an 
unmistakable  spirit  of  acceptance  of 
each  other.  Husband  and  wife  go 
to  each  other  for  comfort,  congratu- 
lation, or  criticism;  and  they  share  in 
the  joys  or  sorrows,  triumphs  or  de- 
feats, or  whatever  else  life  brings, 
standing  by  each  other  with  s3Tnpa- 
thy  and  understanding. 

Co-operative  companionship  also 
requires  that  each  partner  see  clearly 
the  pattern  of  living  for  the  whole 
family  and  his  responsibility  in  it. 
For  example,  the  husband  usually  as- 
sumes major  responsibility  for  the 
family's  financial  security;  the  wife 
assumes  major  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  home  and  the  family.  But 
through  co-operative  planning,  both 
share  in  some  of  the  home  and  out- 
side activities. 

Sharing  Responsibilities 

That  we  are  moving  toward  this 
kind  of  democratic  planning  is  sug- 
gested in  the  study  of  "Character- 
istics of  Married  Veterans."^  It  was 
found  in  this  study  of  50  families 
from  Stadium  Village  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  that  84  per  cent  of 
the  husbands  helped  with  the  house- 
work. It  was  also  found  that  about 
one  third  of  the  wives  shared  in  re- 
sponsibility of  the  family's  financial 
security  by  working  for  pay  part  or 
full  time. 

They  were  sharing  democratically 


in  responsibilities  of  school  work, 
and  house  duties.  These  marriages 
have  a  high  happiness  rating— 96  per 
cent  of  the  husbands  and  94  per  cent 
of  the  wives  reported  that  they  were 
happy  or  very  happy  in  their  mar- 
riages. Co-operative  companionship 
apparently  is  conducive  to  a  happy 
marriage.  Democratic  methods  prac- 
ticed in  this  kind  of  marriage  re- 
lationship will  provide  the  back- 
ground essential  for  teaching  demo- 
cratic methods  to  the  children  of  the 
family. 

"However  brilliant  a  person  may 
be,  if  he  is  unable  to  co-operate  with 
his  fellows  in  the  common  cause  of 
human  betterment,  he  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Family  life  provides  not 
instruction  merely,  but,  what  is  far 
more  important,  everyday  practice  in 
this  homely  virtue."^ 

Children's  Place  in  the  Home 

The  children  in  the  traditional 
household  were  taught  to  be  obe- 
dient, neat,  clean,  and  hard-working 
and  to  have  a  respect  for  property. 
The  parents'  role  was  definitely 
authoritation  in  nature,  and  usually 
the  father  was  the  disciplinarian.  In 
many  homes  the  only  relationship  of 
a  father  with  his  children  was  in  a 
disciplinary  situation.  To  make  the 
home  a  democratic  unit  requires  a 
change  in  point  of  view  concerning 
the  child's  role  and  the  relationship 
of  the  parent  to  the  child. 

Emphasis  is  given  in  the  democrat- 
ic family  to  personality  and  its  de- 
velopment. The  parents  feel  respon- 
sible to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  help 
the  child  develop  a  healthy,  strong 
body,  to  help  him  to  develop  quali- 
ties that  will  bring  him  happiness 
and  contentment.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  child's  life  he  is  given 
the  feeling  that  he  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  share  and  co-operate  in 
family  activities.  He  has  a  share  in 
the  familv  income;  he  has  a  share  in 
the  work  of  the  home;  he  has  a  share 
in  the  joy  and  happiness  that  come 
to  families  that  plan,  work,  and  play 
together.  Through  this  kind  of  train- 
ing he  becomes  self-reliant;  he  finds 
a  freedom  to  grow  at  his  own  rate 
and  to  develop  his  talents  and  abili- 
ties. Then,  too,  he  becomes  demo- 
cratic in  his  relationship  with  those 
outside  his  family  circle. 

The  family,  if  it  functions  as  a 
democratic  unit,  is  the  greatest  soul- 
saving  institution  in  our  society.  If 
it  fails,  other  agencies  will  probably 
fail;  if  it  succeeds,  other  agencies 
will  probably  succeed.  Its  genius  lies 


in  the  fact  that  love  is  the  foundation 
principle  which  binds  together  par- 
ents and  children. 

Authority  and  obedience,  order 
and  system,  cannot  substitute  for 
love,  mutual  helpfulness,  and  co- 
operation. The  traditional  pattern 
may  outwardly  appear  to  be  success- 
ful because  one  person  is  doing  the 
thinking  and  planning  and  giving  the 
orders,  and  there  may  actually  be 
a  more  efficient  unit  than  would  re- 
sult from  the  democratic  plan.  At 
the  other  extreme,  where  laissez  f  aire 
is  the  pattern,  there  is  no  order,  no 
unified  purpose;  conduct  is  blind  and 
irresponsible;  everyone  goes  his 
own  way  without  regard  or  respect 
for  others.  This  is  probably  worse 
than  the  overly-regimented  family 
situation.  Neither  of  these  methods 
is  truly  Christian.  Neither  serves  as 
a  nursery  for  personality  develop- 
ment nor  as  a  training  ground  for 
living  in  a  democratic  society. 

Lewin^  found  that  group  morale 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  type  of 
control  used:  authoritarian,  laissez 
faire,  or  democratic.  Democratic 
methods  induced  a  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation, initiative,  enthusiasm,  and  in- 
terest to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
did  the  other  methods.  The  quality 
and  output  of  work  w^ere  significantly 
higher  when  individuals  were  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning of  goals  and  discussion  of  meth- 
ods of  achieving  them.  Results  from 
these  studies  indicate  the  desirability 
of  practicing  democratic  principles  in 
any  group  situation.  This  would  be 
particularly  true  of  the  family. 

Liberty  and  Personal  Rights 

Democratic  family  living  is  the 
only  method  that  recognizes  liberty, 
equality,  and  personal  rights  and  is 
therefore  superior  to  laissez  faire  or 
authoritarian  patterns  of  living. 
Democratic  principles,  if  practiced  in 
every  household,  would  not  only 
benefit  all  family  members  but  would 
also  bring  greater  strength  to  church 
and  community  life.  This  pattern  of 
living  is  built  on  a  foundation  of 
love  and  requires  a  co-operative  com- 
panionship between  husband  and 
wife,  with  the  children  sharing  in 
the  planning  and  work  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  needs  and  interests 
of  all  family  members. 

iRex  A.  Skidmore,  Therese  L.  Smith,  and  Del- 
bert  L.  Nye,  "Characteristics  of  Married  Veter- 
ans'* Marriage  and  Family  Living,  Summer,  1949. 

^Milton  Bennion  Citizenship,  World  Book 
Company,    1925,  page   28. 

^Alexander  Bevelas,  "Morale  and  the  Training 
of  Leaders,"  Chapter  VIII,  Civilian  Morale  ( Good- 
win Watson,  editor),  New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitch- 
cock,  1942. 
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AURELIA  SPENCER  ROGERS 


AURELIA  S.  ROGERS 


Thomas  C  Romney 


\  splendid  tribute  was  paid  Au- 
relia  Rogers  by  the  Deseret  News 
at  the  time  of  her  death  in  August, 
1922,  from  which  we  quote:  "The 
sweetness  and  unselfishness  of  Mrs. 
Rogers'  natural  disposition,  her  abun- 
dant faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and 
unassumed  humility,  won  for  her  the 
respect  and  love  of  not  only  her  as- 
sociate workers,  but  the  people  gen- 
erally, old  and  young." 

She  didn't  want  a  profusion  of 
flowers  at  her  funeral.  "I  would 
like  just  a  few  simple  blossoms  from 
our  own  gardens  as  a  token  that  I 
am  aflEectionately  thought  of  and  that 
I  love  flowers."  This  simple  request, 
that  her  funeral  be  attended  with  no 
fanfare  expressed  in  terms  of  elabor- 
ate floral  offerings,  but  by  "a  few 
simple  blossoms  from  our  own  gar- 
dens," expresses  well  the  life  pattern 
of  Aurelia  Spencer  Rogers.  By  nature 
she  was  retiring,  never  seeking  for 
the  applause  of  her  fellows;  she  was 
content  to  have  her  deeds  of  charity 
and  acts  of  mercy  speak  for  them- 
selves. She  was  great  in  her  sim- 
plicity, and  in  her  unfeigned  humility 
and  untarnished  honesty  she  influ- 
enced for  good  the  lives  of  thousands 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

Her  Father  a  Baptist  Minister 

Her  father  was  Orson  Spencer, 
who  early  in  life  had  aspirations  to 
excel  among  his  fellows  in  the  intel- 
lectual world.  While  still  a  lad  of 
fourteen  he  contracted  a  serious  Al- 
ness from  which  a  fever  settled  in  his 
right  leg,  leaving  him  lame  for  life. 
Thus  incapacitated  for  active  physi- 
cal labor,  he  was  educated  for  the 
Baptist  ministry.     Later  he  was  one 
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of  the  greatest  intellectual  leaders 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  the 
days  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and 
Brigham  Young.  The  mother  of  Au- 
relia was  Catherine  Curtis,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Patience  Smith 
Curtis,  to  whom  her  father  was  mar- 
ried in  April,  1830.  Aurelia  was  born 
October  4,  1834,  at  Deep  Creek, 
Connecticut.  Not  long  thereafter 
her  parents  moved  to  Middlefield, 
Massachusetts. 

Among  her  early  recollections  was 
that  of  her  and  her  sister  Ellen  being 
carried  to  school  a  half  mile  from 
home,  when  the  road  was  full  of 
mud  and  water.  She  recalled  going 
in  a  buggy  to  church  where  the  child- 
ren had  to  sit  demurely  through  the 
lengthy  services,  fearful  to  move  lest 
they  disturb  the  congregation. 

Message  of  Mormonism 

She  remembered  that  in  the  year 
1840  the  family  was  visited  by  her 
uncle,  Daniel  Spencer,  who  had  come 
from  his  home  in  West  Stockbridge 
to  bring  them  the  message  of  Mor- 
monism. He  remained  with  them 
a  number  of  days,  his  gospel  con- 
versations lasting  far  into  the  night. 
His  message  did  not  fall  upon  deaf 
ears,  for  one  evening  during  a  serious 
discussion  of  the  new  doctrine  Mrs. 
Spencer  turned  to  her  husband  and 
exclaimed:  "Orson,  you  know  this 
is  true,"  to  which  Orson  responded 
affirmatively,  as  tears  of  joy  filled 
the  eyes  of  husband  and  wife. 

Soon  thereafter  they  were  bap- 
tized and  ere  long  the  family  were 
en  route  to  Nauvoo  to  join  the  body 
of  the  Saints.  Not  one  of  the  family 
to  which  the  mother  of  Aurelia  be- 


longed ever  joined  the  Church;  in- 
deed, they  were  very  bitter  toward 
her  father  for  moving  the  family  to 
Nauvoo. 

Life  in  Nauvoo 

The  few  years  spent  in  Nauvoo 
were  of  deep  interest  to  Aurelia. 
Most  thrilling  were  her  experiences 
of  meeting  with  the  Prophet  of  God 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
home.  Well  did  she  remember  the 
Prophet  Joseph  stepping  into  the 
home  upon  the  advent  of  a  baby 
sister  and  remarking,  "Oh,  what  a 
little  black  head,"  and  then  laying 
his  hands  upon  her  head  and  blessing 
her. 

Naturally  the  Spencer  family  was 
not  flush  with  this  world's  goods.  The 
father  for  a  number  of  years  had  sup- 
ported his  family  by  an  income  from 
his  preaching,  but  his  advent  into 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  did  away  with  that  source 
of  revenue,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  other  means  for  a  liveli- 
hood. In  Nauvoo  he  kept  a  small 
store  in  his  private  home  and  for  a 
time  he  taught  school,  using  one  of 
his  large  rooms  for  the  purpose. 

Saints  were  moving  into  Nauvoo 
from  all  directions;  stores  were  being 
erected  and  all  kinds  of  business 
enterprises  were  being  developed. 
The  temple  was  under  construction 
and  a  music  hall  had  been  built  one 
block  from  the  Spencer  home  in 
which  concerts  and  social  gatherings 
were  held.  "Those  were  happy  days," 
said  Aurelia,  "and  I  love  to  dwell 
upon  them,  for  the  change  came  too 
soon." 

"Well  do  I  remember  the  morning 
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after  the  martyrdom  o£  those  noble 
men,"  continued  Aurelia.  "A  gloom 
was  cast  over  the  whole  city  of  Nau- 
voo;  men  and  women  and  children 
wept  for  their  departed  Prophet  and 
Patriarch.  I  witnessed  the  long  pro- 
cession that  followed  the  bodies  of 
our  beloved  leaders,  as  they  were 
taken  to  Joseph's  mansion,  where 
they  lay  in  state  until  the  people 
could  take  a  last  look  at  them,  and 
say  farewell.  My  ^father  lifted  me 
through  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
mansion,  as  the  doorways  were 
thronged  with  people." 

West  with  the  Saints 

During  the  winter  of  1845  and 
1846,  the  parents  of  Aurelia,  in  com- 
pany with  many  others,  began 
making  preparations  to  leave  Nau- 
voo.  Corn  was  parched  and  ground. 
Bread  was  toasted  to  a  light  brown 
and  put  into  sacks  and  packed  away 
to  be  pounded  in  mortars  when 
needed;  clothes  were  packed,  and 
with  a  few  other  necessaries,  the 
family  started  for  the  west  about  the 
middle  of  February.  The  mother 
of  Aurelia  was  ill  prepared  for  the 
journey  that  lay  before  them,  as  she 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  a  spell 
of  sickness  following  the  death  of  a 
little  daughter.  Gradually  she  sank 
from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold  and 
passed  away  in  death  before  the 
family  had  proceeded  farther  than 
thirty  miles  from  Nauvoo,  and  to  the 
city  her  body  was  returned  for  burial. 

At  Council  Bluffs  Aurelia  remem- 
bered the  call  of  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion and  the  address  of  President 
Young  to  the  people  assembled  in 
the  bowery.  She  remembered  the 
preparations  made  by  the  soldiers 
for  the  long  march  ahead  of  them  and 
the  deep  sorrow  manffest  by  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  at  the  thoughts 
of  a  long  separation. 

Children  Alone 

Before  leaving  Nauvoo  the  father 
of  Aurelia  had  been  called  on  a 
mission  to  England  to  edit  the  Mil- 
lennial Star,  but  the  terrible  perse- 
cutions at  Nauvoo  delayed  his  de- 
parture. It  was  not  until  after  the 
vanguard  of  the  Saints  had  arrived 
at  Winter  Quarters  that  Orson  Spen- 
cer left  for  his  mission.  Before  his 
departure,  he  hastily  built  a  log 
cabin  into  which  the  family  was 
moved  before  there  were  doors  or 
windows,  or  even  the  floor  had  been 
laid.  The  father  bade  farewell  to 
his  children  while  Aurelia  and  her 
sister  Catherine  were  still  sick,  com- 


mending them  to  the  care  of  Brother 
and  Sister  James  Bullock,  whose  cab- 
in stood  near  by.  The  children  kept 
house  for  themselves,  although  the 
eldest  was  but  fourteen  years  old. 
Those  who  were  old  enough  attend- 
ed a  school  taught  by  Sister  Addison 
Pratt,  whose  husband  had  been 
called  on  a  mission  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  and  for  recreation  they  en- 
gaged, at  times,  in  playing  mumble- 
peg  on  the  dirt  floor.  In  the  evenings 
the  Bullock  chfldren  would  come  in 
occasionally  and  the  time  would  pass 
pleasantly  and  profitably  in  spelling 
matches  and  in  telling  riddles  and 
stories  about  the  fire  until  the  time 
came  to  retire  for  the  night. 

There  was  considerable  sickness 
in  the  camp  of  the  Saints  during  the 
winter,  and  many  of  the  people  fell 
victims  to  scurvy  and  were  laid 
away  in  graves.  Among  them  were 
two  children  of  the  Bullocks.  The 
weather  was  extremely  severe,  and 
this  together  with  lack  of  nourish- 
ment resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
horse  and  seven  of  the  eight  cows 
left  by  Orson  Spencer  for  the  support 
of  his  children.  As  a  result  little  was 
to  be  had  but  cornmeal  stirred  up 
with  water  and  baked  on  a  griddle. 
Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff  chanced 
to  hear  of  the  sad  plight  of  the  Spen- 
cer children  and  lent  assistance  by 
bringing  them  provisions  to  appease 
their  hunger  for  a  brief  period. 

On  to  the  Mountains 

Finally  the  time  had  come  for  the 
orphaned  children  to  leave  for  the 
mountains.  In  the  fall  of  1847, 
President  Young  returned  from  Salt 
Lake  to  lead  a  second  group  of  pio- 
neers into  the  Great  Basin  area,  and 
by  May,  1848,  all  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  journey.  The 
Spencer  children  were  attached  to 
his  company;  and  Aurelia  always  re- 
membered vividly  many  experiences 
along  the  way,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  meeting  of  her  future  hus- 
band, Thomas  Rogers,  a  teamster  in 
the  company.  After  about  five 
months  of  weary  travel,  the  com- 
pany emerged  from  Emigration  Can- 
yon and  beheld  the  valley  that  was 
their  future  home.  The  Spencer  chil- 
dren were  domicfled  in  a  log  room 
in  the  Old  Fort  and  remained  there 
until  one  small  adobe  room  was 
built  for  them  on  a  city  lot  on  what 
is  now  Main  Street. 

In  September,  1849,  the  father  re- 
turned from  his  mission;  this  was  a 
most  joyful  occasion  for  the  famfly 
after  the  long  period  of  separation. 


Married  to  Thomas  Rogers 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1851, 
Aurelia  was  married  to  Thomas  Rog- 
ers; and  at  once  they  moved  to 
Farmington,  Davis  County,  to  make 
their  home.  A  few  months  follow- 
ing, her  husband  purchased  a  farm 
near  the  townsite;  and  the  next 
spring  a  log  home,  16  by  14  feet, 
was  completed  for  their  occupancy. 
In  this  house  her  eldest  child,  Orson, 
was  bom. 

With  a  desire  to  increase  the  in- 
come for  the  family.  Sister  Rogers  en- 
gaged in  dressmaking  and  teaching 
school  for  two  or  three  terms  in  her 
own  home.  In  June,  1869,  her  hus- 
band left  for  a  mission  to  Europe, 
and  during  his  absence  of  about  one 
year,  the  members  of  the  family 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves  by 
working  the  farm  and  attending  to 
other  matters  that  came  to  hand.  The 
early  release  of  Brother  Rogers  re- 
sulted fom  his  poor  health  which  was 
due  to  the  moist  climate  of  Great 
Britain. 

First  Primary  Association 

To  Sister  Rogers  belongs  the 
credit  of  presiding  over  the  first  Pri- 
mary Association  in  the  Church.  For 
some  time  prior  to  its  organization 
at  Farmington  in  August,  1878,  she 
had  thought  seriously  of  such  an  or- 
ganization for  the  children.  The 
laxity  manffest  in  the  discipline  of 
the  boys  of  the  community,  as  seen 
in  the  lateness  of  the  hours  kept  by 
some  and  the  rowdy  spirit  manifest 
among  many,  bordering  on  hood- 
lumism,  preyed  upon  the  mind  of 
this  devout  woman;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  had  the  bishop  of 
her  ward  and  Sisters  Eliza  R.  Snow 
and  Emmeline  B.  Wells  (then  visit- 
ing the  Relief  Society  at  Farming- 
ton)  interested  in  the  project.  Sister 
Snow  brought  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  President  John  Taylor  and 
others  of  the  apostles,  and  Sister 
Roger's  plan  was  approved  by  them. 
Bishop  Hess  soon  thereafter  called 
upon  Sister  Rogers  to  see  if  she 
would  be  willing  to  preside  over  an 
organization  of  children.  She  felt 
willing  but  expressed  her  incompe- 
tence. 

Girls  Are  Included 

Up  to  this  point  the  girls  had  not 
been  mentioned,  but  it  occurred  to 
Sister  Rogers  that  they,  too,  needed 
the  help  of  such  an  organization; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  convince 
{Continued  on  page  89) 
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II.  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  SOIL 


A  LMOST  immediately  after  the  pio- 
neers  landed  in  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
scouts  were  sent  out  in  all  directions 
to  learn  more  about  the  western 
country.  One  of  the  primary  objec- 
tives, of  course,  was  to  locate  places 
for  the  Saints  to  settle.  After  a 
hundred  years,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  all  of  the  early  settlements 
were  made  in  the  valleys  near  the 
base  of  the  mountains  where  the  soil 
is  good  and  where  there  is  a  moun- 
tain stream  to  furnish  water  for  ir- 
rigation. In  these  areas  the  desert  has 


PLANT  ROOTS,  STEMS,  AND 
LEAVES  ADD  ORGANIC  MATTER 

'Nature  takes  centuries  to  build 
the  most  productive  soil. 


been  made  to  "blossom  as  a  rose." 
In  other  areas,  where  the  soil  is  poor 
or  where  there  is  no  water  available 
for  irrigation,  the  lands  still  remain 
undeveloped.  This  pattern  of  settle- 
ment emphasizes  the  importance  of 
these  two  great  natural  resources- 
soil  and  water. 

The  soil  is  the  nation's  most  valu- 
able resource.  It  provides  the  ma- 
terials for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
In  the  arid  West  we  have  also  be- 
come conscious  of  the  importance  of 
water.  Water  is  essential,  either  as 
precipitation  or  irrigation,  for  the 
soil— even  good  soil— to  be  produc- 
tive. Civilization  is  most  secure 
where  soils  are  fertile,  water  is 
abundant,  and  both  are  properly 
used.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
we  give  attention  to  wise  use  and 
conservation  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources. 

It   Takes  Centuries  for  Nature  to 
Build  a  Soil 

Soil  is  the  product  of  weathering 
processes  on  the  rock  materials  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  physical 
forces  of  heating  and  cooling,  freez- 
ing and  thawing,  and  the  action  of 
glaciers,  streams,  winds,  and  waves, 
through  the  centuries,  tend  to  break 
rocks  down  into  small  particles. 
Chemical  changes  are  brought  about 
by  solution  of  minerals  in  the  soil 
water,  by  oxidation  and  reduction 
processes,  and  by  the  action  of 
micro-organisms.  Plant  roots,  which 
permeate  the  surface  layer  of  the 
soil,  and  also  the  stems  and  leaves, 
add  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  This 


is  decomposed  by  countless  micro- 
organisms to  form  humus.  Plant 
nutrients  are  thereby  liberated  and 
the  soil  is  enriched. 

Organic  matter  improves  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil.  It 
makes  the  soil  more  mellow,  and 
easier  to  cultivate.  It  absorbs  and 
holds  moisture  in  the  soil  and  it 
furnishes  food  for  the  micro- 
organisms. It  gives  the  soil  its  dark 
color.  The  organic  matter  accumu- 
lates in  the  surface  layer  of  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  or  to  a 
foot  or  even  deeper  in  some  places, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation and  the  type  and  extent  of 
the  vegetation  produced  on  the  land. 
It  is  tlds  surface  layer  of  the  soil  that 
is  capable  of  supporting  plant 
growth  in  abundance.  This  is  the 
portion  of  the  soil  we  are  especially 
interested  in  protecting  against  de- 
pletion and  erosion.  It  is  possible  to 
utilize  the  valuable  top  soil  fully  and 
yet  conserve  it  for  the  use  of  future 
generations  if  it  is  wisely  and  proper- 
ly managed. 

It  has  taken  many  centuries  for 
nature  to  build  soils  to  the  state  of 
productivity  found  by  the  first  set- 
tlers in  this  country.  Since  cultiva- 
tion began,  the  soil  in  many  areas 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate 
through  unwise  management  and  ne- 
glect to  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  productive.  Man  has  in  a 
few  short  years  permitted  the  de- 
struction of  soils  that  took  nature 
centuries  to  build.  It  is  hoped  that 
our  generation  and  those  to  come 
will  become  more  conscious  of  the 
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HARVESTED  CROPS  CONTAIN  PLANT  FOOD 
Taken  from  the  farm,  it  is  lost  to  the  land. 


necessity  of  conserving  the  soil  for 
the  use  of  our  children  and  their  pos- 
terity. As  the  population  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  world,  continues 
to  increase,  the  need  for  more  land 
will  be  even  greater  than  it  is  now. 

Soil  Deterioration 

Soil  deterioration  occurs  in  three 
broadly  different  ways:  First,  by  soil 
depletion,  or  the  loss  of  soil  con- 
stituents essential  for  the  growth  of 
plants  and  the  health  of  man  and 
animals.  Soils  become  depleted 
through  the  removal  of  important 
mineral  elements  in  harvested  crops 
and  through  excessive  leaching  by 
irrigation  water.  Depletion  of  the 
organic  matter  supply  also  results 
from  improper  cropping  systems  and 
cultivation  practices. 

Secondly,  soils  are  often  permitted 
to  deteriorate  through  erosion.  Sheet 
erosion  washes  away  the  valuable 
top  soil,  taking  essential  plant  nu- 
trients and  organic  matter.  Through 
improper  irrigation  practices,  small 
gullies  are  formed  in  each  irrigation 
furrow;  and  the  fertile  surface  soil 
is  carried  off  the  field  with  the  water. 

Third,  soils  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  deteriorate  by  waterlogging  or 
by  the  accumulation  of  excessive 
quantities  of  salt  from  the  subsoil 
or  silt  from  the  erosion  of  higher 
lands.  Deterioration  of  the  soil  in 
this  way  can  usually  be  prevented  by 
protecting  the  land  from  erosion,  or 
by  the  proper  use  of  irrigation  water, 
and  by  drainage  of  lands  that  have  a 
tendency  to  become  waterlogged. 

Soil  Deterioration  by  Depletion 

At  least  fourteen  chemical  ele- 
ments are  required  as  nutrients  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  cal- 
cium, sulfur,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 


potassium  are  used  in  relatively 
large  quantities  by  growing  crops. 
Other  nutrients,  such  as  boron,  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  manganese,  although 
they  are  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  are  required  only  in  minute 
amounts.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  are  taken  by  plants  from  the 
air  and  water.  All  the  other  nutri- 
ent elements,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  nitrogen,  must  come  from 
the  soil.  In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  le- 
guminous plants,  such  as  alfalfa, 
clover,  peas,  and  beans,  may  have 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  growing  in 
nodules  on  their  roots  which  have 
the  ability  to  take  nitrogen  gas  di- 
rectly from  the  atmosphere  and  fix 
it  in  a  form  plants  can  utilize.  Con- 
sequently leguminous  plants,  through 
the  aid  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  bac- 
teria, may  obtain  a  portion  or  all 
of  their  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Non-leguminous  plants  are 
dependent  upon  the  nitrogen  already 
in  the  soil  for  their  nutrition. 

Most  soils  in  the  virgin  state  were 
fairly  well  supplied  with  most  of 
the  nutrient  elements.  A  notable  ex- 
ception is  the  deficiency  of  calcium 
in  soils  of  humid  areas.  Where  the 
precipitation  is  heavy,  much  of  the 
calcium  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
excessive  amounts  of  water  passing 
through  the  soil  and  carried  away  in 
the  drainage  water.  These  soils  are 
said  to  be  sour,  and  they  need  addi- 
tions of  finely  ground  limestone  to 
correct  the  acidity.  Arid  soils  of  the 
West  are  well  supplied  with  calcium, 
and  limestone  is  not  needed  to  in- 
crease the  supply. 

Nitrogen  is  present  in  most  soils 
in  rather  small  amounts,  especially  in 
the  arid  West,  where  the  accumula- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  has 
not  been  large.  Hence,  the  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  western  soils  is  likely 


to  become  depleted  quickly  under 
cultivation  if  proper  cropping  sys- 
tems are  not  followed  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

Phosphorus  is  also  likely  to  be  de- 
ficient for  maximum  crop  yields  in 
many  soils.  In  some  soils  the  sup- 
ply of  phosphorus  may  be  fairly 
large;  but,  because  much  of  it  is 
held  in  chemical  forms  the  plant  can- 
not use,  crop  yields  may  be  serious- 
ly limited.  On  these  soils,  additions 
of  phosphorus  in  soluble  form,  as 
in  superphosphate  fertilizer,  in- 
crease crop  yields  materially. 

Potassium  in  forms  available  to 
plants  is  also  sometimes  lacking  in 
the  soil,  even  though  rather  large 
quantities  of  this  element  are  pres- 
ent. 

In  virgin  soils  the  minor  elements, 
zinc,  manganese,  copper,  and  boron, 
are  usually  present  in  adequate 
amounts  for  plant  growth.  After 
years  of  cultivation,  however,  and 
the  removal  of  crops  from  the  land, 
deficiencies  of  these  nutrients  some- 
times occur.  Such  deficiencies  are 
now  being  observed  in  some  of  the 
cultivated  lands  of  Utah  and  sur- 
rounding states.  Recent  investiga- 
tions indicate  that  deficiencies  of 
some  of  these  nutrients  may  also  be 
developing  on  range  lands  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  West.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  poor  condition  of 
livestock  grazing  on  plants  that  are 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities 
of  the  nutrient  from  the  soil.  In 
this  case  the  deficiency  shows  up  in 
the  animal  before  it  is  observed  in 
the  plant.  The  serious  effects  of 
such  deficiencies  are  more  far- 
reaching  than  we  realize. 

Removal   of   Plant  Nutrients   from 
the  Soil 

Nutrients  taken  up  by  the  plants 
from  the  soil  are  removed  from  the 
land  when  the  crop  is  removed. 
They  are  lost  from  the  soil  forever, 
unless  they  are  returned  in  crop  resi- 
dues or  animal  manures.  Even  then 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  nutrients 
taken  up  by  the  plants  is  returned  to 
the  land.  Any  single  crop  does  not, 
of  course,  remove  large  quantities  of 
plant  nutrients,  but  as  the  years 
lengthen  into  centuries  of  cropping, 
the  removal  of  plant  nutrients  with- 
out corresponding  returns  to  the  soil 
leads  ultimately  to  depletion  or  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil. 

The  extent  of  soil  depletion  on  ir- 
rigated farms  is  indicated  by  the 
rapid  increase  in  mineral  deficien- 
cies apparent  in  growing  crops  and 
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by  the  rapid  expansion  in  commer- 
cial fertilizer  sales.  During  the  past 
few  years  the  need  for  phosphate 
fertilizers  has  become  increasingly 
apparent.  At  present  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  irrigated  lands  of  Utah 
need  periodic  additions  of  phosphate 
fertilizer  for  maximum  crop  yields. 
The  same  situation  exists  or  is  de- 
veloping in  most  irrigated  areas  of 
the  West.  Nitrogen  deficiency  symp- 
toms are  even  more  general  than 
phosphate.  Responses  to  nitrogen 
are  observed  on  row  crops  on  nearly 
all  farms  except  those  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  livestock  production  and 
on  which  liberal  quantities  of  farm 
manure  are  returned  frequently  to 
the  land. 

Dry  farm  lands  that  have  been 
cropped  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  or 
longer  are  showing  serious  deple- 
tion of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen. 
These  losses  are  reflected  in  de- 
creased yields  and  low  protein  con- 
tent of  wheat  and  in  increasing 
rates  of  sofl  erosion  by  both  wind 
and  water.  The  situation  has  be- 
come so  acute  in  some  areas  in  re- 
cent years  that  the  protein  content 
of  the  wheat  produced  is  too  low  for 
high  quality  flour.     Only  where  ni- 


trogen fertilizers  have  been  added  to 
the  soil  or  where  wheat  has  been 
rotated  with  alfalfa  or  clover,  has 
satisfactory  wheat  quality  been  as- 
sured. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  fertilizer 
sales  in  Utah  have  increased  from 
less  than  2,000  to  over  20,000  tons 
per  year.  This  indicates  that  farm- 
ers are  becoming  aware  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  soil  and  that  they 
are  finding  it  profitable  to  apply 
chemical  fertilizers  to  the  land  in 
order  to  overcome  these  deficiencies. 

Soil  Testing 

Experienced  farmers,  to  a  limited 
extent,  are  learning  how  to  detect 
nutrient  deficiencies  in  their  crops. 
It  is  simpler,  however,  to  have  the 
soil  tested  to  determine  what  de- 
ficiencies exist  and  to  what  extent 
they  occur.  Soil  testing  laboratories 
are  maintained  at  most  state  agri- 
cultural colleges,  where  samples  of 
soil  are  tested  by  trained  men.  Upon 
the  basis  of  the  tests  and  other 
knowledge  of  the  soils  of  a  given 
area,  reliable  recommendations  can 
be  made  on  fertilizer  requirements 
of  a  soil  to  overcome  the  plant  nu- 


trient deficiencies.  A  small  charge  is 
usually  made  for  this  service. 

Sound  Management  Practices 

Sound  soil  management  practices 
should  be  followed  on  every  farm 
to  protect  the  soil  against  depletion 
and  ultimate  exhaustion.  These 
principles  are  based  upon  timely 
cultivation  and  irrigation  practices, 
drainage  where  the  land  is  too  wet, 
proper  rotation  including  grass  and 
legume  crops,  application  of  crop 
residues  and  farm  manures  to  main- 
tain the  organic  matter  supply,  and 
the  application  of  fertilizers  to  make 
up  for  the  losses  of  plant  nutrients 
in  the  removal  of  crops.  Valuable 
assistance  in  planning  a  sound  soil- 
management  program  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  local  county  agri- 
cultural agent.  Publications  con- 
taining much  valuable  information 
on  this  subject  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  state  agricultural  college  or 
from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  next  article  in  this  series  will 
deal  with  soil  deterioration  by  ero- 
sion and  with  methods  for  its  con- 
servation. 


■  Wi^x:TTt^7^.x^r'''Tr«^^^r?~fy 


ABUNDANT  CROPS,   HIGH  YIELDS,   BETTER  LIVING-FROM  CROP  ROTATION 
Include  deep-rooted  legumes  and  sod-farming  crops. 
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HYMN  PROJECTION 


Frank  S.  Wise'* 


/Considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused  recently  in  the  use  of 
slide  projection  equipment  for  pre- 
senting the  hymns  of  the  Church  on 
a  screen  during  congregational  sing- 
ing. Since  this  method  is  not  new 
and  many  advantages  are  claimed 
for  it,  one  wonders  why  it  has  not 
been  more  generally  employed. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed 
are:  increased  congregational  par- 
ticipation; better  volume  and  articu- 
lation because  singers  hold  their 
heads  erect;  improved  timing  and 
interpretation  because  the  chorister 
is  always  in  the  line  of  vision. 

Presentation  of  words  and  music 
by  projection  methods  can  pose 
some  problems,  however.  If  they 
are  not  overcome,  the  use  of  the 
method  will  mar  or  impair  the  wor- 
ship service,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  be  better  not  to  use 
the  method  at  all. 

In  the  hope  of  being  helpful  in 
avoiding  some  of  the  pitfalls,  the 
Audio- Visual  Devices  Committee  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
offers  these  observations  as  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems attending  "hymn  projection." 

In  the  first  place,  the  particular 
architecture  and  location  of  each 
specific  chapel  may  play  a  large  part 
in  determining  whether  this  idea 
should  be  adopted.  Those  chapels 
which,  through  architectural  design 
or  natural  surroundings,  have  a  rath- 
er dim  interior,  will  certainly  lend 
themselves  more  easily  to  this  form 
of  hymn  presentation.  Since  success- 
ful   projection    technique    depends 

*A     member     of     the     Audio-Visual     Devices 
Committee. 
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much  upon  the  light-to-dark  contrast 
of  the  screen,  those  chapels  where 
the  screen  can  be  positioned  in  com- 
parative shadow,  can  obviously  be 
used  to  better  advantage  than  those 
well-lighted  chapels  which  will  re- 
quire shades  or  drapes  across  the 
windows  so  that  the  text  can  be  seen 
on  the  screen.  It  might  be  assumed 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  prere- 
quisites for  successful  "hymn  projec- 
tion" would  be  a  chapel  wherein  the 
natural  illumination  is  somewhat 
limited. 

It  should  be  clearly  stated  at  the 
outset  that  these  remarks  are  con- 
fined to  chapels  which  are  already 
standing,  and  which  the  members 
desire  to  convert  to  **hymn  projec- 
tion" with  as  little  structural  altera- 
tion as  possible.  The  case  of  mak- 
ing such  an  installation  in  a  new 
chapel  presents  additional  possibili- 
ties, which  will  be  treated  later  on. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  screen 
should  have  a  wide  reflecting  angle 
(opaque  white  surface)  and  should 
be  so  constructed  and  mounted  that 
it  can  be  rolled  or  pulled  up  out  of 
sight  when  not  in  use.  This  roll- 
away  action  must  be  silent  in  opera- 
tion and  should  cause  as  little  "eye" 
disturbance  as  possible.  A  screen 
can  be  obtained,  housed  in  a  box 
and  with  an  electric  remote-control 
drive.  If  such  a  box  can  be  placed 
behind  some  natural  feature  of  the 
building,  so  much  the  better.  If  not, 
then  an  artificial  ornamental  shield, 
in  keeping  with  the  other  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  building, 
might  be  placed  in  front  of  the  box 
to  hide  it  from  view. 

Since    electrically    operated    roll- 


away  screens  are  expensive  pieces  of 
equipment,  other  lower  cost  expedi- 
ents might  be  considered  where 
architectural  conditions  permit  of 
pleasing  modifications.  A  permanent, 
rigid  screen  might  be  installed  with 
an  ornamental  frame  to  help  blend 
in  with  its  surroundings.  Or  perhaps 
the  screen  might  be  covered  with 
draw  drapes  which  could  be  pulled 
aside  when  the  screen  was  needed. 
Some  wards  may  even  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  plain  wall  surface 
which  could  be  utilized  for  a  screen. 
This  surface  must  be  white  or  near 
white  and  have  a  matt  surface  if  it 
is  to  serve  as  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  a  screen. 

Some  chapels  have  an  organ  grill 
at  the  back  of  the  stand,  just  where 
the  screen  should  be  located.  If  a 
screen  is  to  be  hung  in  front  of  the 
grill,  a  perforated  fabric  should  be 
used,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
conventional  "movie"  theatres.  This 
will  do  much  to  offset  the  blanketing 
effect  a  "solid"  screen  might  have 
on  the  tonal  qualities  of  the  organ. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
way  in  which  we  are  going  to  pre- 
pare the  slides,  for  this  will  have 
considerable  bearing  on  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  screen.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  both  the  words  and  the  music 
reproduced  on  the  screen,  so  that 
both  elements  for  good  congregation- 
al singing  are  present. 

Some  existing  operations  are  re- 
producing a  single  song  book  page 
on  the  screen  at  a  time;  others  limit 
their  reproduction  to  only  half  a 
page.  However,  since  some  30  per 
cent  of  the  songs  in  the  old  and  new 
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hymn  books  extend  onto  a  second 
page,  and  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
distracting  necessity  of  changing 
slides  in  the  middle  of  verses,  we 
recommend  that  two  pages  at  a  time 
be  reproduced  on  each  slide. 

We  realize  that,  if  a  "two-page" 
slide  is  used,  it  will  require  a  screen 
twice  the  size  of  that  necessary  for 
a  "single  page"  slide,  and  four  times 
the  size  of  that  needed  to  reproduce 
only  a  "half  page"  at  a  time.  This 
is  necessary  because  the  magnifica- 
tion must  be  the  same  for  all  songs, 
in  order  that  the  words  may  be  read 
from  the  back  seats.  A  useful  form- 
ula for  determining  the  size  of  the 
screen  in  relation  to  the  distance 
from  the  picture  to  the  rear  benches, 
is  as  foUows:  For  the  "two  page" 
representation,  a  five  to  one  ratio  of 
"distance"  to  "screen  height"  ap- 
proximates the  minimum  conditions. 
For  instance,  where  the  rear  benches 
are  50  feet  distant,  the  screen  must 
measure  10  feet  high  by  13  feet  wide. 
For  the  "single  page,"  the  same 
formula  applies,  but  in  this  instance 
the  screen  will  be  10  feet  high  and 
but  61/2  feet  wide.  For  the  "half- 
page"  representation,  the  formula  is 
doubled  and  will  be  ten  to  one,  or 
at  the  same  50-foot  distance,  the 
screen  need  be  only  5  feet  high  and 
6'^  feet  wide. 

These  dimensions  represent  the 
minimum  size  screens  acceptable  at 
the  stated  distance  of  50  feet.  Where 
the  rear  benches  are  nearer  or  farther 
away  from  the  screen,  the  sizes  can 
be  reduced  or  increased  in  propor- 
tion. This  formula  also  applies 
only  to  slides  made  from  the 
Sunday  School  song  book.  Other 
song  books,  which  may  have  text  of 
diflEerent  size,  will  require  modifica- 
tion of  screen  sizes  also,  according 
to  whether  the  type  is  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  Sunday  School  song 
book. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  choice 
lies  between  a  large  screen  without 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  slide 
at  all  throughout  the  entire  hymn, 
or  a  smaller  screen  where  slide- 
changing  will  be  necessary  during 
the  singing  of  many  of  our  popular 
hymns.  As  mentioned  earlier,  wher- 
ever possible,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  large  screen,  with  the  "two- 
page"  representation,  be  used.  Not 
only  will  this  eliminate  the  distract- 
ing and  split-timing  change  of  slides 
during  singing  (which  in  some  in- 
stances may  be  as  many  as  twelve 
changes  for  the  "single  page"  and 
twenty-four   changes   for   the   "half 


page,"  as  in  No.  205,  "Who's  on  the 
Lord's  Side?"),  but  it  will  also  give 
all  our  songs  an  equal  chance  of  be- 
ing sung.  It  is  only  natural  that 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  sing  more 
often,  or  even  exclusively,  those 
songs  which  "fit"  the  size  screen 
that  has  been  installed. 

Where,  because  of  physical  limi- 
tations or  other  equally  important 
factors,  it  is  impossible  to  use  the 
larger  "two  page"  screen,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  eliminate  the  musical 
staflFs  entirely  and  reproduce  the 
words  only.  In  this  case  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  photograph  a  special 
type-written  or  printed  text,  but  we 
still  recommend  that  each  slide  con- 
tain all  the  verses  of  the  hymn,  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  changing 
of  slides  during  the  singing.  The 
dimensions  of  the  screen  must,  of 
course,  be  determined  from  the  size 
of  the  type  used,  and  must  be  such 
that  the  words  can  be  read  from 
the  rear  benches  of  the  chapel. 

The  question  has  been  raised 
"What  kind  of  projector  should  we 
use?"  Normally,  the  standard  3  by 
4  inch  glass-slide  lantern  wiU  serve 
the  best.  This  gives  a  large  original 
and  the  most  hght  on  the  screen  per 
watt  of  power. 

The  placement  of  the  projection 
lantern  presents  another  problem 
which  will  depend  for  its  solution 
on  the  architectural  designs  of  the 
chapel.  Those  chapels  which  have 
a  balcony  at  the  rear  are  the  most 
favored.  For  not  only  does  this 
give  desirable  elevation  to  the  ma- 
chine, but  it  will  also  hide  the  me- 
chanical aspect  and  operation  from 
the  main  congregation.  Where  a 
balcony  is  not  available,  other  al- 
ternatives may  be  employed.  Some 
chapels  may  find  it  possible  to  cre- 
ate a  "projection  booth"  much  like 
that  used  in  "movie"  theatres,  where- 
in the  projector  and  the  operator  are 
completely  enclosed.  A  variation  of 
this  might  consist  of  just  a  platform, 
situated  well  above  the  head  level 
of  the  congregation,  reached  by  a 
stairway  or  portable  ladder,  and  sit- 
uated on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rear  wall  of  the  chapel.  This  varia- 
tion will  lend  itself  more  particular- 
ly to  those  buildings  which  have  a 
recreation  hall  or  other  room  im- 
mediately at  the  rear  of  the  chapel. 
However,  if  the  premises  are  occu- 
pied by  two  wards,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  recreation  haU  may 
be  in  use  by  the  sister  ward  at  the 
same  time  that  "hymn  projection"  is 
required  in  the  chapel,  and  that  any 


"open"  operation,  such  as  that  just 
described,  would  represent  an  in- 
trusion on  the  privacy  of  the  other 
ward. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  all 
is  to  use  a  semi-  or  fully  automatic 
slide  projector.  The  machine  can 
then  be  mounted  in  a  box  fastened 
to  a  shelf  high  above  the  heads  of 
the  congregation.  The  hymn  slides 
would,  of  course,  be  selected  be- 
forehand and  loaded  into  the  ma- 
chine. To  change  the  hymns  a  semi- 
automatic machine  could  then  be 
operated  unobtrusively  by  pulling 
on  a  cord  or  chain  hanging  down 
from  the  machine.  A  fully  automatic 
machine  could  have  a  remote  elec- 
tric control,  operated  from  the  stand 
by  the  chorister. 

The  way  in  which  "hymn  projec- 
tion" is  presented  can  do  much  to 
enhance  or  harm  the  spirituality  of 
a  worship  service.  For  instance,  a 
clumsy  presentation,  wherein  the 
song  slide  is  jerkily  pushed  half  way 
onto  the  screen  with  the  light  full 
on,  often  crooked  and  sometimes 
even  upside-down,  would  be  most 
distasteful  to  those  who  have  come 
to  worship.  It  is  suggested  there- 
fore that  the  following  procedures 
would  represent  a  near  perfect  oper- 
ation, and  wards  would  do  well  to 
design  their  installations  as  nearly 
as  possible  after  this  pattern. 

We  suggest  that  where  artificial 
light  is  required  for  the  general  il- 
lumination of  the  chapel  (this  would 
be  in  chapels  where  the  natural  il- 
lumination is  low,  and  for  evening 
services),  that  a  "dimmer"  be  pro- 
vided which  will  lower  the  chapel 
lights  to  a  point  where  the  screen 
may  be  easily  read.  We  also  suggest 
that  the  projector  be  provided  with 
a  similar  device  which  will  allow 
the  hymn  picture  to  appear  gradual- 
ly on  the  screen.  These  two  opera- 
tions could  be  simultaneously 
brought  about  through  a  single  man- 
ual control. 

In  situations  where  a  roll-away 
screen  is  provided  or  where  a  rigid 
screen  is  normally  covered  by  drapes, 
the  bringing  down  of  the  screen  or 
the  uncovering  of  the  drapes  should 
be  synchronized  with  the  dimming 
of  the  chapel  lights  and  the  appear- 
ing of  the  hymn  picture.  Conversely, 
when  the  hymn  comes  to  a  close, 
these  same  three  operations  would 
take  place  together  in  reverse  order. 
All  of  these  operations  could  be  de- 
signed to  operate  from  a  single  con- 
trol manipulated  by  the  chorister. 
{Continued  on  page  79) 
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MAP  YOUR  COURSE 


Wendell  J.  Ashton 


OuMOR  magazines  have  in  recent 
years  entertained  their  readers 
with  presentations  carrying  such 
titles  as  "A  Map  of  a  New  Yorker's 
Idea  of  the  United  States." 

They  have  really  been  funny,  all 
right. 

But,  on  second  thought,  they  tell 
the  story  of  a  need:  the  need  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  geo- 
graphical relationship  of  places. 
Then,  perhaps  none  of  us  would  be 
like  the  magazine's  New  Yorker  who 
thought  that  most  of  the  country— 
or  a  good  part  of  it,  at  least— was 
occupied     by     Brooklyn,     Harlem, 


Manhattan,  and  the  other  places 
reached  by  the  big  city's  subway. 

In  teaching  Bible  and  latter-day 
Church  history,  we  talk  about  such 
places  as  Nineveh,  Ur,  Egypt,  Jeru- 
salem, Kirtland,  and  Nauvoo;  and 
too  often  children  build  up  distorted 
concepts  of  where  they  fit  on  the 
map. 

Maps  cannot  only  make  Sunday 
School  lessons  more  understandable. 
They  also  can  make  them  more  inter- 
esting. There  are  a  number  of  les- 
sons in  this  year's  courses  of  study 
that  lend  themselves  well  to  the 
use  of  maps.    Let  us  take  the  Junior 


Department  course,  for  example, 
"History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints." 

Some  of  the  best  maps  for  use 
with  these  lessons  can  be  made  by 
the  teacher  and  the  students  them- 
selves, with  very  little  cost.  One  Sun- 
day School  teacher  in  Los  Angeles, 
for  lessons  on  Church  History, 
prepared  an  oilcloth  map  of  The 
United  States,  which  stretched 
across  a  wall  of  the  classroom.  Pupils 
placed  the  Mormon  pioneer  trail  on 
it,  and  small  covered  wagons  were 
made  to  travel  it. 


ONE  TYPE  OF  PRINTED  MAP* 
Teacher  or  class  may  prepare  such  a  map. 
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A  similar  map  is  one  that  tells 
the  story  with  symbols.  The  outline 
of  the  map  may  be  drawn  on  a  large 
sheet  of  heavy  wrapping  paper,  like 
that  used  in  a  meat  market.  An  out- 
line of  The  United  States  could  be 
drawn  on  it,  and  then  as  Church 
history  stories  unfold,  class  members 
could  draw  little  symbol  drawings 
and  paste  them  on  the  map.  For  ex- 
ample, a  drawing  of  the  Nauvoo 
temple  could  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  that  Illinois  city  when  the  class 
studies  about  it.  A  drawing  of 
gold  plates  could  be  put  on  the  Hill 
Cumorah  location,  and  the  figures  of 
six  young  men  (representing  the 
leaders  who  organized  the  Church) 
could  be  spotted  at  Fayette,  New 
York,  where  the  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1830.  Such  a  map  is  useful 
for  review  purposes,  too. 


"The  teacher  is  Shirley  (Mrs.  Darwin)  Pitch- 
ford  of  the  East  Twenty-seventh  Ward  Sunday 
School,   of  Emigration   Stake,   in  Salt  Lake   City 


Some  teachers  like  to  encourage 
classroom  activity  with  scrapbooks. 
Mapmaking  can  be  an  important 
part  of  the  books.  With  a  simple 
hectograph,  duplicates  of  the  map 
of  The  United  States  could  be  made 
for  all  class  members.  Then  each 
could  follow  the  footsteps  of  men 
and  women  who  have  made  Church 
history.  (A  recipe  for  making 
a  hectograph  is  found  in  the  Libra- 
rians Guide  Book,  available  at  Des- 
eret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  25  cents.) 

Some  of  the  most  effective  maps 
are  those  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 
An  outline  map  can  be  placed  on 
the  board  with  a  few  cents  worth 
of  white  paint.  Notes  and  drawings 
can  then  be  placed  on  it  with  chalk 
as  the  lessons  come  and  go.  The 
paint  outline  will  not  interfere, 
either,  if  the  teacher  desires  to  use 
the  blackboard  for  questions  and 
outiines. 


There  are  some  excellent  maps 
obtained  free.  Road  maps  distrib- 
uted by  gasoline  companies  may 
be  extremely  useful  to  the  teacher. 
There  are  such  maps  published  for 
every  state  of  the  Union.  Every 
teacher  of  Church  history  could  with 
profit  have  a  file  of  them  for  states  in 
which  significant  Church  history  has 
been  enacted,  such  as  New  York, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
and  Utah.  The  Deseret  News 
from  time  to  time  issues  some 
excellent  Church  history  maps,  par- 
ticularly in  special  editions  and  in 
the  Church  Section.  The  new  In- 
structor is  printing  some  helpful  full- 
page  maps. 

Why  not  map  out  a  program  for 
using  maps  with  your  Sunday  School 
lessons,  whenever  they  lend  them- 
selves to  that  use.  Maps  help  les- 
sons to  live.  And  maps  will  help 
story  spots  keep  their  proper  places 
in  pupils'  minds. 


HYMN  PROJECTION 

{Continued  from  page  77) 

A  presentation  such  as  this  will  pro- 
duce a  smooth  transition,  conducive 
to  an  inspirational  atmosphere. 

Where  a  new  chapel  is  still  in 
the  design  stage,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  incorporate  a  major  step 
forward  in  "hymn  projection"  tech- 
nique. It  is  pointed  out  that  a 
rear  projection  "translucent"  screen 
can  be  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  chapel.  This  would  require 
adequate  space  behind  the  wall,  per- 
haps in  conjunction  with  an  organ 
loft,  to  house  the  projector  and  its 
attendant  mirrors.  This  screen 
would  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
chapel,  not  an  appendage,  and  could 
be  worked  into  the  decoration 
scheme  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
be  just  as  acceptable  as  the  organ 
grill. 

It  is  only  fair  to  warn,  however, 
that  this  type  of  operation  could 
prove  somewhat  costly  to  install, 
especially  in  the  larger  sizes  of  trans- 
lucent screen. 

The  use  of  a  translucent  screen 
with  properly  designed  attendant 
surroundings  would  eliminate  all 
evidence  of  mechanical  operation 
from  the  chapel,  and  the  hymn  pic- 
ture could  be  made  visible  at  will 
under  most  circumstances  without 
dimming  the  chapel  lights  and  with- 
out having  to  introduce  roll-away  or 


draw-drape  features  to  the  screen. 

The  adoption  of  this  form  of 
permanent  installation  is  further  en- 
hanced by  the  possibility  of  replac- 
ing the  hymn  picture,  when  the  con- 
gregation is  not  singing,  with  a  beau- 
tiful stained  glass  window  reproduc- 
tion, or  a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  or 
perhaps  a  picture  of  Joseph  in  the 
Grove.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
that  the  picture  always  remain  the 
same;  it  might  be  changed  from 
week  to  week,  or  perhaps  different 
pictures  might  be  provided  for  Sun- 
day School,  for  sacrament  meeting, 
and  for  M.I. A.— pictures  which  more 
fully  express  the  purpose  of  those 
particular  meetings.  For  instance,  in 
Sunday  School,  a  representation  of 
the  Saviour  gathering  little  children 
to  him.  In  sacrament  meeting,  a  re- 
production of  "The  Last  Supper." 
There  are  other  uses  to  which  the 
screen  might  be  put,  such  as  pre- 
senting the  sacrament  gem  in  Sun- 
day School  and  the  theme  in  Mu- 
tual. 

The  Audio- Visual  Devices  Com- 
mittee of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  is  available  for  consultation 
on  your  particular  "hymn  projec- 
tion" problems.  Write  us  in  care 
of  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  50 
N.  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah. 


BOOK  OF  MORMON  LIGHT 

On  a  Profound  Christian  Truth 
( Continued  from  page  68 ) 

truth,  he  does  "bring  about  means 
unto  men  that  they  may  have  faith 
unto  repentance."  In  this  funda- 
mental sense,  he  is  our  Saviour— the 
one  through  whom  and  by  whom  we 
have  power  to  be  saved. 

Amulek's  explanation  of  where 
and  when  the  atonement  takes  place 
is  also  most  clear  and  enlightening. 
The  atonement  is  not  some  mysteri- 
ous thing  that  takes  place  outside 
human  souls,  in  appeasing  the  wrath 
of  God.  It  is  not  the  payment  of 
debt  for  our  sinning.  It  is  not  the 
payment  of  a  penalty  for  our  wrong- 
doing. According  to  the  teachings 
of  Amulek  the  atonement  is  infinite 
in  its  application,  both  in  time  and 
in  effect;  and  it  takes  place  in  each 
individual  soul  when  he  "exercises 
faith  unto  repentance."  By  the  faith 
we  have  through  the  love-inspired 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  we  are 
moved  to  repentance.  By  this  true 
repentance  the  "demands  of  justice" 
are  satisfied;  and  the  repentant  soul 
experiences  remission  of  sins  and 
complete  acceptance  with  God  and 
fellowship  with  him.  Thus,  the  de- 
mands of  both  justice  and  mercy  are 
satisfied.— Nep/ii  Jensen 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


The  Rediscovery  of  Morals 


'Y'he  Rediscovery  of  Morals,  by 
■'  Henry  C.  Link,  pp.  223.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1947.  Price, 
$2.50. 

The  moral  standards  discussed  in 
this  book  are  based  upon  "the  He- 
brew-Christian tradition,"  but  with 
emphasis  upon  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. However,  recognition  is,  in 
due  course,  given  to  love  of  neigh- 
bor and  the  golden  rule.  The  au- 
thor's many  years  of  practice  as  a 
consultant  in  the  fields  of  personal 
and  social  psychology  have  given 
him  a  rich  background  of  experience 
for  discussing  problems  of  educa- 
tion and  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  various  races  of  mankind- 
black  and  white,  yellow   and  red. 

Both  teachers  and  parents  will 
be  especially  interested  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  various  psychological 
tests  now  commonly  given  in  the 
schools.  The  IQ  (intelligence  quo- 
tient) has  often  been  so  interpreted 
by  both  teachers  and  parents  as  to 
do  great  harm  to  the  child.  It  is, 
in  fact,  more  a  measure  of  educa- 
tion than  a  test  of  native  endow- 
ment; progress  in  education  is,  in 
large  measure,  a  result  of  incentives. 
These,  both  parents;  and  teachers 
should  inspire  in  pupils.  Thus,  an 
IQ  of  80  can  often  be  raised  to  110 
or  more.  The  high  averages  of  Jews 
compared  with  the  low  averages  of 
the  poor  whites  and  negroes  of  the 
Soutfiem  States  is  attributed  to  dif- 
ferences in  incentives  and  education- 
al opportunities.  With  very  posi- 
tive incentives,  however,  opportuni- 
ties may  be  created  for  those  of  ap- 
parent low  ability. 

More  important  than  the  IQ  is 
the  SQ  (social  maturity  quotient) 
and  the  PQ  (personality  quotient). 
These  tests  measure  "social  ability, 
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co-operativeness,  emotional  stability, 
leadership,  industry,  and  what  a 
person  does  about  people  and 
things."  In  these  matters  there  is 
"shown  small  differences  between 
racial  groups."  (Page  88.)  These 
habits  of  good  personality  have  not 
generally  been  taught  as  effectively 
in  the  schools  as  have  the  three  R's. 
"Character  traits  are  acquired  large- 
ly from  parents,  companions,  church 
or  Sunday  School,  gainful  work,  or 
by  accident.  Our  educational  sys- 
tem has  not  even  formulated  the 
habits  of  an  effective  personality 
and  good  character."   (Page  89.) 

It  may  be  said  in  response  that 
this  has  been  a  major  aspect  of  the 
character  education  movement  in 
American  education  thus  far  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  that  it  is 
now  receiving  major  emphasis  in 
some  public  school  systems. 

The  present  situation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  is  attributed  to  their 
treatment  by  their  white  conquerors. 
They  are  on  this  account  generally 
without  incentives  or  adequate  op- 
portunities. "It  is  impossible  to  say, 
just  because  a  person  is  white  or 
black,  yellow  or  red,  that  he  is 
inferior  or  superior.  The  real  dif- 
ferences are  between  individuals, 
not  between  races."  (Page  92.) 

The  same  is  true  of  personal  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women. 
"For  every  superior  man  there  is  an 
equally  superior  woman,  and  for 
every  inferior  woman  there  is  an 
equally  inferior  man."    (Page   92.) 

"Probably  the  most  important  dis- 
covery from  psychological  testing  is 
that  academic  intelligence  and  per- 
sonality do  not  go  hand  in  hand." 
(Page  93.) 

The  author  believes  that  division 
of  the  population  into  classes  based 


upon  those  that  own  property  and 
those  that  do  not  is  the  greatest 
menace  to  society  today.  It  stimu- 
lates irrational,  emotional  outbursts 
resulting  in  substituting  name-calling 
for  facts  and  solutions  of  social 
problems  in  the  light  of  long-recog- 
nized principles  of  social  living. 
The  same  applies  to  treatment  of 
race  problems. 

"The  more  the  race  problems  are 
treated  as  mainly  a  race  problem, 
the  poorer  the  chances  for  a  solu- 
tion. 

"The  more  class  problems  are 
treated  as  class  problems,  the  sharper 
class  consciousness  and  class  con- 
flicts will  grow. 

"Conversely,  the  greater  the  em- 
phasis on  individuals  as  such,  that 
is,  on  their  abilities  and  possibili- 
ties, the  greater  the  likelihood  of  race 
and    class    harmony."    (Page    146.) 

—Milton  Bennion 


PICTURES  TELL  THE  STORY 
"Daniel  Praying" 

Joseph,  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Egyptians, 
became  the  second  ruler  in  the  land,  and 
was  the  means  of  saving  not  only  the 
Egyptians,  but  also  all  members  of  his 
father's  family.  Daniel,  long  years  later, 
was  captured  by  an  enemy  and  was  taken 
as  a  slave,  with  thousands  of  his  people, 
to  the  far-ofiE  land  of  the  conquerors.  But 
like  Joseph,  he  placed  his  reUance  upon 
God;  as  a  result  he  became  a  mighty 
ruler  in  Babylon  and  a  prophet  to  his 
people.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  us  today 
that  such  men  called  upon  God  in  humble 
prayer.  In  this  matter  they  set  an  ex- 
ample for  every  one  of  us  to  follow,  that 
we  might  have  the  Lord's  help  and  in- 
spiration in  meeting  the  problems  that 
confront  us. 

This  picture  is  particularly  helpful  to 
teachers  of  the  Second  Intermediate  de- 
partment. 
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DANIEL    PRAYING 

Daniel  6: 11 
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THE    BOY    JESUS    IN    THE    TEMPLE 

Luke  2:43 
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MOTHER'S  DAY  PROGRAM 


Including  Junior  Sunday  School 


'pHE  Mother's  Day  Committee  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
General  Board  feels  that  mothers 
would  welcome  a  change  in  the 
general  pattern  of  the  Mother's  Day 
Program.  It  is  recommended  that 
we  depart  this  year  from  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  numerous  tributes  to 
mothers  who  listen  in  silence,  and 
ask  mothers  to  take  charge  of  the 
program  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us 
how  they  regard  their  role  and  how 
they  would  like  various  parts  of  the 
community  to  assist  them  in  that 
role. 

It  is  recommended  that,  wherever 
possible,  the  Sunday  School  super- 
intendency  appoint  a  committee  of 
mothers,  tell  them  of  these  recom- 
mendations, and  allow  them  to  work 
out  the  program  as  they  see  fit.  In 
some  cases  the  community  may  want 
specific  suggestions,  and  for  that 
reason  the  following  program  is 
oflFered  in  brief  form,  but  only  as 
a  guide  to  what  might  be  done.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  committee  of 
mothers  will  want  to  do  its  own 
planning. 


PICTURES  TELL  THE  STORY 
"The  Boij  Jesus  in  the  Temple" 

This  beautiful  painting  by  Thumann 
illustrates  the  well-loved  account  of  Jesus' 
visit  with  the  great  scholars  in  the  Temple. 
The  Bible  says:  "And  all  that  heard  him 
were  astounded  at  his  understanding  and 
answers."    ( Luke    2 :  47. ) 

Surely,  none  of  us  is  too  young  to  under- 
stand the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  The 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  at  the  time  the 
Father  and  the  Son  appeared  to  him  in 
the  sacred  grove,  was  only  two  years  older 
than  Jesus  when  He  so  amazed  the  learned 
men  in  the  Temple. 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR   THE 
CHILDREN'S  PART  OF  THE 
MOTHER'S   DAY  PROGRAM 

Explanatory  Notes 

It  is  suggested  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
come  into  the  senior  Sunday  School 
to  participate  in  the  program  for 
Mother's  Day. 

In  this  particular  plan,  in  which 
the  theme  is  to  be  carried  out  by 
mothers  with  their  expressions  of 
how  they  feel  about  certain  areas 
of  living,  the  children  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  might  well  be  used 
to  introduce  the  theme  through  sim- 
ple speech  and  song. 

After  their  part  on  the  program, 
the  children  should  be  excused  to 
go  back  into  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  where  regular  exercises  and 
lessons  in  keeping  with  the  obser- 
vance of  the  day  may  be  carried  out. 
(This  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee;  but,  of  course,  this  mat- 
ter should  be  left  to  the  best  judge- 
ment of  the  local  Sunday  School 
officers. ) 

The  program  presented  by  the 
boys  and  girls  should  be  a  direct  out- 
growth of  regular  classroom  activi- 
ties in  the  Junior  Sunday  School. 
Thoughtful  teachers  working  with 
children  should  capitalize  upon 
spontaneous  expressions  of  children 
regarding  these  suggested  topics. 
Parents  and  teachers  may  then  work 
together  to  guide  the  boys  and  girls 
in  making  an  expression  based  upon 
their  own  experiences,  so  that  it 
will  truly  be  a  talk  of  each  boy  and 
each  girl  rather  than  something 
memorized  that  has  been  prepared 
by  an  adult.  The  suggested  ideas 
appearing  under  each  topic  are  given 


as  samples  of  what  may  be  done 
when  teacher,  child,  and  parents 
cooperate. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   THEME 

BY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  THE 

JUNIOR    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 

Poem 

(This  poem  may  be  used  as  an 
introduction  to  the  children's  part 
of  the  program.  It  may  be  given 
by  one  capable  boy  or  girl;  or  it  may 
be  given,  one  verse  at  a  time,  by 
four    difiEerent   children. ) 

I  like  to  talk  with  mother; 
She  likes  to  talk  with  me. 
We  talk  about  'most  everything. 
And  how  things  ought  to  be. 

Mother  tells  me  I  can  help  her 
Make  our  home  a  place  of  joy, 
And  help  to  keep  our  neighborhood 
Safe  for  every  girl  and  boy. 

We  talk  about  our  school  and  church. 
And  how  thankful  we  should  be 
That  we  have  so  many  blessings 
In  this  land  of  the  free. 

Now  I'm  going  to  let  you 
Hear  some  of  my  friends  today 
Tell  you  about  their  mothers, 
And  what  they  do  and  say. 

Short  Talk 

(This   may  be    given   by   a    girl 
from  the  Primary  Department.) 

Topic:  My    Mother   and   I    Talk 
About  Our  Home 

Suggestion: 

My  mother  is  a  good  homemaker. 
She  tells  me  that  a  home  should  be 
filled  with  love.  Our  home  is.  She 
tells  me  that  happy  people  should 
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work  together  to  make  home  the  best 
place  in  the  world.  We  try  to  do 
this.  She  tells  me  that  God  is  happy 
when  we  have  a  lovely  home.  So 
we  pray  to  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
thank  Him  for  om-  home  and  for  all 
our  lovely  blessings. 

Short  Talk 

( This  may  be  given  by  a  boy  from 
the  Primary  Department.) 

Topic:  My  mother  and  I  Talk 
About   Our  Neighborhood 

Suggestion : 

My  mother  and  I  talk  about  my 
friends  and  the  places  where  we 
play.  She  thinks  it  is  very  import- 
ant to  have  good  friends.  She  tells 
me  that  I  should  always  "play  fair." 
She  is  glad  we  have  nice  neighbors, 
too.  There  is  a  big  yard  in  back  of 
our  house  where  the  gang  can  play 
ball.  My  mother  and  her  neighbors 
planned  this.  There  are  swings,  a 
shde,  and  tricky  bar,  too.  We  have 
more  fun  now  since  our  mothers  de- 
cited  we  needed  a  neighborhood 
playground. 

Short  Talk 

(This  may  be  given  by  a  boy 
from  the  Primary  Department.) 

Topic:  My  Mother  and  I  Talk 
About  Our  Church 

Suggestion: 

My  mother  thinks  that  Sunday 
School  should  help  me  to  be  a 
better  boy.  She  thinks  if  I  learn 
all  I  can  about  Jesus  and  how  He 
Hved  that  it  will  help  me  to  live 
better,  too.  I  would  like  to  do  the 
right  things  that  Jesus  wants  me  to 
do.  I  would  like  to  do  the  things 
my  mother  wants  me  to  do.  So, 
I  guess  I'll  keep  coming  to  Sunday 
School  so  that  everyone  will  be 
happy. 

Song 

(By  children  from  Nursery,  Kin- 
dergarten, and  Primary  depart- 
ments. ) 

"Jesus  Said  Love  Every  One"  by 
Moiselle  Renstrom,  p.  15  of  Little 
Stories  in  Song,  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany. 

Short  Talk 

(This  may  be  given  by  a  girl  from 
the  Primary  Department.) 

Topic:  My  mother  and  I  Talk 
About  our  Church 

Suggestion: 

My  mother  tells  me  that  we  have 
fine  schools  today.  She  is  glad  for 
the  teachers  I  have.     She  tells  me 


that  they  help  her  understand  me 
better.  She  is  glad  for  our  fine 
books  and  supplies  we  use  at  school. 
She  tells  me  that  parents  need  to 
help  keep  our  schools  fine.  I  like 
my  school  better  when  mother  and 
I  talk  about  it. 

Song 

(By  children  from  Nursery,  Kin- 
dergarten, and  Primary  depart- 
ment. ) 

"The  World  Is  So  Lovely"  by 
Moiselle  Renstrom,  p.  1  of  Little 
Stories  in  Song,  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany. 

(Children  go  to  their  respective 
classrooms  at  this  point  and  adults 
now  take  over  the  program.) 

Short  Talk:  Business  and  Civic  Re- 
sponsibility (5  to  7  minutes) 

(By  a  mother  who  is  active  in 
business  or  civic  affairs.) 

How  a  mother  would  like  to  see 
the  business  and  civic  people  of  the 
community  help  her  rear  her  chil- 
dren. In  this  talk  some  of  the  possi- 
ble thoughts  include: 

1.  The  ethical  practices  in  business 

2.  The  types  of  commercial  amuse- 
ments permitted,  and  where  they 
are  located 

3.  The  kind  of  adult  activities  pro- 
vided: 

Recreational 
Educational 
Spiritual 
Political 

4.  Quality  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies 

5.  Attitude  of  the  commercial  groups 
toward  education 

6.  Number  and  quality  of  business 
leaders  who  engage  in  youth 
programs 

Short  Talk:  The  Child's  Neighbor- 
hood (5  to  7  minutes) 

(By  a  mother  with  experience  in 
a    well-regulated    neighborhood. ) 

How  a  mother  would  like  to  see 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  help 
her  rear  her  children.  Some  of  the 
issues  to  discuss  in  this  talk  could 
center  around  the  following  state- 
ments: 

1.  Place  to  play 

2.  Equipment  for  play 

3.  Supervision     of     play     activities 

4.  Kinds  of  play  and  ways  in  which 
which  children  play 


Short   Talk:  The   Responsibility   of 
The  School  (5  to  7  minutes) 

( By  a  mother  with  experience'  in 
public  schools.) 

How  a  mother  would  like  to  see 
the  school  help  her  rear  her  chil- 
dren. This  could  touch  on  such 
ideas  as: 

1.  Standards  of  professional  prepara- 
tion in  teachers 

2.  Personal  qualities  of  teachers, 
with  special  reference  to  home 
life,  ideals,  interest  in  children, 
love  of  teaching,  etc. 

3.  Contents  of  curriculum;  its  use- 
fulness and  also  its  developmental 
elements  in  terms  of  long-range 
growth 

4.  Contact  between  teachers  and 
parents  for  better  work  with 
children  in  both  home  and  school 

Short  Talk:  The  Responsibility  of 
the  Church  (5  to  7  minutes) 

(By  a  mother  with  experience  in 
the  Church. ) 

How  a  mother  would  like  to  see 
the  Church  help  her  bring  her  chil- 
dren to  a  love  of  the  gospel  and  an 
understanding  of  its  teachings.  This 
could  touch  on: 

1.  The  devotional  period  of  the  Sun- 
day School 

2.  The  quality  of  teaching  in  the 
classes 

3.  Provision  for  child  participation 
in  sacrament  meeting  or  testimony 
meeting 

4.  Sermons  given  in  general  meet- 
ings 

5.  Appropriateness  of  literature  used 
in  meetings  and  classes 

6.  Manner  in  which  various  special 
days  are  observed  in  children's 
classes 

7.  Periodical  literature  for  children 
to  read  at  home 

Complimentary  Remarks: 

Our  Mothers 

(By  a  male  member  of  the  audi- 
ence, 1  to  3  minutes. ) 

Suggestions : 

Speaking  for  agencies  in  the  pro- 
gram, we  recognize  the  greatness  of 
the  mother's  role.  We  pledge  our 
support  to  her  in  the  task  of  rearing 
children.  We  express  our  esteem 
for  her  and  her  important  place  in 
our  lives  by  presenting  these  tokens, 
etc. 

—A.  LeRoy  Bishop,  Chairman 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

Hazel  F.  Young 
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THE       INSTRUCTOR 


LIVING  WITH  GREAT  MINDS 

Through  Memorization 

For  Month  of  May 


Nursery  Department* 

"Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er: that  thy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God    giveth    thee.'-Exodus    20:12. 

Kindergarten  Department* 

"Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er: ..  .  -Exodus  20:12. 

Primary    Department 

"Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er; that  thy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.'-Exodus  20:12. 

First  Intermediate  Department 

"Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free, 
and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage.— Galatians  5:1. 

Second  Intermediate  Department 

"For  behold,  this  is  a  land  which  is 
choice  above  all  other  lands;  where- 
fore he  that  doth  possess  it  shall 
serve  God  or  shall  be  swept  off;  for 
it  is  the  everlasting  decree  of  God. 
And  it  is  not  until  the  fulness  of  in- 
iquity among  the  children  of  the 
land,  that  they  are  swept  oflE. 

-Ether  2:10. 

Junior  Department 

"Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evi  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

"Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad: 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven: 

*When  the  quotation  given  is  too  difficult 
for  memorization  by  young  children,  hearing  it 
read  from  the  scriptures  or  hearing  the  teacher 
repeat  it  from  memory  develops  a  readiness 
for  memorization.  Children  should  be  made  to 
feel  free  to  chime  in  on  known  parts. 


for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you," 

-Matthew  5:11-12. 

Advanced  Junior  Department 

"Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake, 

"Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad: 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven: 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you." 

-Matthew  5:11-12, 

Senior  Department 

"Moreover,  thou  son  of  man,  take 
thee  one  stick,  and  write  upon  it, 
For  Judah,  and  for  the  children  of 
Israel  his  companions:  then  take 
another  stick,  and  write  upon  it. 
For  Joseph,  the  stick  of  Ephraim, 
and  for  all  the  house  of  Israel  his 
companions: 

"And  join  them  one  to  another 
into  one  stick;  and  they  shall  become 
one  in  thine  hand." 

-Ezekiel  37:16-17. 

Advanced  Senior  Department 

"Remember  the  worth  of  souls  is 
great  in  the  sight  of  God; 

"For,  behold,  the  Lord  your  Re- 
deemer suflFered  death  in  the  flesh; 
wherefore  he  suffered  the  pain  of  all 
men,  that  all  men  might  repent  and 
come  unto  him. 

"And  he  hath  risen  again  from  the 
dead,  that  he  might  bring  all  men 
unto  him,  on  conditions  of  repent- 
ance." 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  18:10-12. 

Gospel  Message  Department 

"Therefore,  as  I  said  unto  mine 
apostles  I  say  unto  you  again,  that 


every  soul  who  believeth  on  your 
words,  and  is  baptized  by  water  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  shall  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

"And  these  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe— 

"In  my  name  they  shall  do  many 
wonderful  works; 

"In  my  name  they  shall  cast  out 
devils; 

"In  my  name  they  shall  heal  the 
sick; 

"In  my  name  they  shall  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  unstop  the 
ears  of  the  deaf; 

"And  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall 
speak; 

"And  if  any  man  shall  administer 
poison  unto  them  it  shall  not  hurt 
them; 

"And  the  poison  of  a  serpent  shall 
not  have  power  to  harm  them. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  84:64-72. 

Genealogical  Department 

"If  there  be  any  good  in  nobility, 
I  trow  it  to  be  only  this,  that  it  im- 
poseth  a  necessity  upon  those  which 
are  noble,  that  they  should  not  suf- 
fer their  nobility  to  degenerate  from 
the  virtues  of  their  ancestors." 
— Boethius,  De  Consolatione  Philoso- 
phae. 

Family  Relations  Department 

".  .  .  fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  wrath:  but  bring  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord."— Ephesians  6:4. 

Gospel  Doctrine  Department 

"By  this  ye  may  know  if  a  man 
,  repenteth  of  his  sins— behold,  he  will 
confess  them  and  forsake  them." 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  58:43. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


Are  You  Flying  ''Blind"  by  "G)ntacf 
Or  by  'Instrument? 


From  an  8'^  by  11-inch  "instru- 
ment panel,"  you  can  find  the  an- 
swers to  1034  questions  about  your 
Sunday  School.* 
Questions  concerning: 

—relation  of  attendance  to  pop- 
ulation by  classes 
—Sunday  by  Sunday  attendance 

for  13  weeks 
—relation  of  attendance  to  en- 
rollment for  the  same  pe- 
riod 
—increasing    or    decreasing    at- 
tendance 
in  which  classes? 
—punctuality,  Sunday  by  Sun- 
day 

in  starting 
numbers  tardy 
—time  allowed 

for  singing  practice 
for  class  work. 


*See  quarterly  report  on  page  83. 


This  pilot's  "instrument  panel," 
the  secretary's  report,  is  available  to 
every  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ency. 

The  one  I  am  reading  at  the  mo- 
ment gives  315  individual  facts  about 
a  particular  school  and  many  scores 
of  interrelated  facts  about  relation- 
ships and  trends.  It  gives  facts  about 
11  procedures  and  their  variations 
through  13  Sundays.  It  shows  192 
combinations  of  facts,  revealing 
trends  in  four  major  aspects  of  en- 
rollment and  attendance  by  classes 
through  13  weeks.. 

With  this  report  it  is  possible  to 
describe  this  Sunday  School  real- 
istically. One  can  readily  see  sev- 
eral points  in  which  it  can  be  im- 
proved. 

The  officers  and  teachers  of  this 
school  would  have  a  most  delight- 
fully stimulating  time  if  they  would 


take  this  report  and  resolve  to  make 
the  school  perfect  in  the  points  in 
which  the  report  shows  it  to  be 
short  of  perfection. 

Much  of  the  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion in  doing  this  will  come  from 
watching  the  dials  on  the  "instru- 
ment panel"  respond  to  the  action 
of  the  "powers  that  be"  in  control, 
as  they  make  their  effort  felt. 

This  "pilot's  instrument  panel" 
shows  up  the  strong  and  the  weak 
classes;  the  growing  and  declining 
departments;  the  gains  and  losses. 

It  publicizes  the  executive  activity 
and  passivity;  the  managerial  alert- 
ness and  competency;  the  leadership 
and  progress  of  the  school;  as  well 
as  the  "drift"  and  deterioration,  if 
there  be  any. 

It  tells  the  superintendency  (and 

the    stake    board    and   the    general 

( Continued  on  page  91 ) 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
J.  Hohnan  Waters 

Henry    Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Loma  C^  Alder 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl  F.  Eyring 
Don  B.  Colton 
Richard  E.  Folland 


Lesson  Departments 

ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Marion  G.  Merkley 


JUNIORS 

(Same  as  Advanced 
Juniors ) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.  LeRoy  Bishop 
Lucy  G.   Sperry 
Melba  Glade 


JtJNIOR  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

Eva  May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Tpson 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 

KINDERGARTEN 
Loma  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel   W.   Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Eva  May  Green 
Marion  G.   Merkley 
A.  LeRoy  Bishop 


STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  FoUow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas   L.    Martin 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 
ENLISTMENT 

J.  Hobnan  Waters 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 

Wilford  Moyle  Burton 


Special  Committees 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
J.  Holm  an  Waters 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence   S.   Allen 
Beth    Hooper 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 
Book  of  Mormon 

Thomas  L.   Martin, 
Old  Testament 


Carl  F.  Eyring, 
New  Testament 

A.    William    Lund, 
Church  History 

Aichibald  F.  Bennett, 
Genealogy 

Don  B.   Colton, 
Church  Doctrine 
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SECRETARIES 


Using  Your  Quarterly  Reports 


"C^iRST  Assistant  General  Superin- 
tendent  A.  Hamer  Reiser  has 
written  an  excellent  article  on  the 
useful  information  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  stake  and  ward  oflEicers 
from  properly  kept  Sunday  School 
records.  We  urge  all  secretaries  to 
read  this  article,  entitled  Are  You 
Flying  "Blind"  by  "Contact,"  or  by 
"Instrument"?  on  page  84. 

Brother  Reiser  writes  with  au- 
thority. He  was  general  secretary 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
for  twenty-one  years  before  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  general  super- 
intendency. 

To  amplify  and  illustrate  a  very 
few  of  the  uses  one  can  make  of  the 
quarterly  report,  we  submit  a  re- 
production of  an  actual  report  sent 
to  us.  We  have  purposely  left  off 
the  names  of  the  ward  and  stake 
and  the  signature.  This  report  is 
exceptionally  well  made  out;  it  is 
typical  of  many  and  better  than 
many  more.  The  secretary  who 
made  it  out  has  been  careful  and 
has  supplied  practically  all  the  in- 
formation we  ask  for.  We,  of  course, 
cannot  be  certain  whether  or  not 
all  of  her  figures  are  correct;  but  we 
think  they  are  correct  because  she 
has  been  careful  in  supplying  the  re- 
quested information. 

You  will  notice  that  according  to 
this  report  the  average  attendance, 
for  twelve  Sundays  of  this  particular 
quarter,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion is  27  per  cent.  For  superintend- 
ents' comparative  study,  we  supply 
the  figure  of  31  per  cent  as  the 
Church  average  for  1948. 

Evidently  the  Church  building 
was  closed  on  stake  conference  day, 
since  no  attendance  was  recorded. 
This  would  reduce  the  average  at- 
tendance for  the  quarter  to  25  per 
cent.  Members  of  the  ward  who  do 
not  attend  stake  conference  should 


have  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
Sunday  School.  We  refer  you  to 
page  47  of  the  June,  1949,  edition 
of  the  handbook. 

Since  so  many  of  our  chapels  are 
shared  by  more  than  one  ward,  this 
secretary  should  not  assume  that  we 
would  know  that  her  ward  Sunday 
School  plans  on  starting  at  10:30. 


Her  record  of  the  actual  time  Sunday 
School  begins  offers  the  possible 
reason  that  the  tardy  record  is  so 
good.  The  average  number  tardy 
is  but  6  per  cent. 

Only  31  per  cent  of  the  enrolled 

officers   and  teachers   attended   the 

quarterly  union  meeting,  but  82  per 

( Continued  on  page  94 ) 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  QUARTERLY  REPORT 


Wud  . 


Stake- 


Oate- 


Part    One 


For  the  Quarter  Ending- 


To  be  compiled  by  Ibe  Secrclary  from  the  Sund&r  School  loinule  booh,  ^proved  by  the  mamber  of  the  Saoeriotflndoncr  respqc^lbte  for  records  and  reiwrts, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Stake  3e<:retar;  oo  the  lael  Suadar  of  Uarch,  Jane»  Secteaber  and  Decftmber,  for  the  Quarter  for  which  it  ia  mads.  Prepare  Id  triplicate.  Sead 
onclual  and  duplicate  to  sialie  secretary.    Triplicate  for  Ward  use. 
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(Use  Other  side  for  messages  to  Stake  or  General  Board.   Indicate  which  is  addressed.) 


(.Udnna) 

pnrtled  id  Oiiited  State*  of  J.D 
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LIBRARIANS 


Using  the  Blackboard 


t^OD  gave  us  eyes  to  behold  his 
handiwork.  Why  shouldn't  we 
use  our  eyes  to  learn  about  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  his  ways? 

As  you  well  know,  there  are  vari- 
ous visual  aids  that  we  can  use  in 
teaching;  but  one  that  is  most  efiEec- 
tive  and  most  easily  obtained  and 
which  has  the  greatest  variety  of 
uses  is  the  blackboard. 

A  blackboard  is  part  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment  of  every  classroom. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  leaders  of 
our  various  organizations  will  under- 
stand its  usefulness  and  help  to  see 
that  a  wall  blackboard  or  portable 
one  be  in  every  classroom.  The  ward 
librarian  is  expected  to  see  that  each 
teacher  is  supplied  with  some  type 
of  blackboard. 

What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  the 
blackboard?  Its  uses  are  so  many 
and  varied  that  of  necessity  only 
a  few  will  be  considered  here. 

Teachers  new  in  service  in  the 
Sunday  School  will  no  doubt  be 
hesitant  about  using  the  blackboard 
and  will  tend  to  lecture  or  tell  rath- 
er than  supplement  their  lessons 
with  illustrations  and  diagrams 
drawn  on  the  blackboard.  A  new 
teacher  will  want  to  use  the  black- 
board in  elementary  ways,  perhaps  to 
write  down  an  important  name  in 
the  lesson,  to  make  a  simple  drawing, 
or  as  a  means  of  emphasizing  a  per- 
tinent sentence  or  question.  Such 
things  will  tend  to  fix  important 
points  and  details  in  the  child's  mind. 

A  blackboard  can  well  be  used  to 
illustrate  a  story.  Children  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  and  also  those 
in  the  intermediate  departments  en- 
joy of  this  type  of  instruction.  In  the 
manual,  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Nursery,  just  oflF  the  press,  consider- 

*The  teacher  is  Carolyn  Prows;  filling  in  de- 
tails on  her  outline  map  are  Janie  LeSueiir  and 
Nickie  Eldredge.  All  are  members  of  tlie  West 
Ensign   Ward,    Ensign    Stake,    in    Salt   Lake   City. 


able  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  use  of  blackboard  sketches  by 
the  teacher  during  the  conversation 
period.  A  teacher  does  not  need 
to  be  an  artist,  but  she  should  know 
her  story  well  and  let  the  chalk  help 
her  tell  it.  Stick  figures  are  easy  to 
make  and  can  be  easily  shown  in 
action.  Children  like  to  help  with 
the  illustrations  as  the  story  pro- 
gresses. 

A  blackboard  illustration  can  be 
used  to  develop  some  abstract  idea. 
For  example,  when  the  class  is  dis- 
cussing the  coming  of  the  Pioneers 
to  Utah,  the  teacher  will  want  to  tell 
how  they  traveled,  what  the  oxen 
looked  like,  and  how  they  were 
hitched  together  to  pull  the  covered 
wagon.  She  will  also  want  to  tell  the 
children  about  the  handcarts  the 
Pioneers    pulled    across    the   plains. 


Pictures  or  models  may  be  shown; 
but  an  illustration  of  an  ox,  the 
oxen's  yoke,  and  the  covered  wagon 
or  handcart  drawn  on  the  black- 
board will  help  to  make  the  mean- 
ing clear. 

As  the  teacher  grows  in  experience 
and  confidence,  he  will  venture  to 
draw  a  rough  outline  map  of  The 
United  States  on  the  board  and  show 
by  a  series  of  dots  the  journey  of 
the  Pioneers,  or  he  might  draw  a 
map  of  Palestine  showing  the  travels 
of  Jesus.  This  would  be  extremely 
helpful  in  locating  places  in  the 
minds  of  the  boys  and  girls.  They 
will  tend  to  remember  places  better 
than  if  they  were  just  told  the  loca- 
tions. 

The  blackboard  can  be  used  to  list 

pre-study    questions    or    problems. 

( Continued  on  page  94 ) 


THE  TEACHER  DRAWS  BLACKBOARD  MAP» 
Pupils  fill  in  Pioneer  route. 
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MUSIC 


Hymn  of  the  Month 


March,  1950.  "Let  Us  AU  Press  On" 
Hymns— Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  No.  98. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  hymn 
has  been  lowered  in  pitch,  to  the 
key  of  C,  so  that  it  will  be  more 
comfortable     for     congregational 


singing.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
Latter-day  Saint  hymns,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  creative  efforts 
of  Evan  Stephens,  who  wrote 
both  words  and  music.  The  urgent 
message  of  the  words  is  matched 
perfectly  with  aggressive,  compel- 
ling   music.       Conduct    it    with 


marked,  clear  accent,  at  such  a 
tempo  as  all  can  comfortably  sing 
together,  fairly  moderate.  Estab- 
lish a  reasonable  tempo  from  the 
outset;  then  do  not  attempt  to 
increase  it.  If  the  conductor 
feels  at  the  end  of  one  stanza  that 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


With  Devotion 
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Sacramental  Music  and  Gem 

For  May  and  June 


PRELUDE 


WILLY  RESKE 
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May  we  be  among  the  number  , 
Worthy  to  surround  the  board, 

And  partake  anew  the  emblems 
Of  the  suffering  of  our  Lord. 
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WAIUD  FACULTY 

Teacher  Improvement 


What  Makes  a  Teacher  Remembered? 


Tn  a  recent  Sunday  School  Con- 
ference session,  one  of  our  out- 
standing teachers  made  the  follow- 
ing statement,  "Many  of  us  teachers 
will  be  forgotten— some  will  be  re- 
membered—a few  will  be  cherished." 
George  Herbert  Betts  in  his  book, 
"How  to  Teach  Religion,"  enlarges 
upon  such  a  statement.  He  says 
there  are  "Three  types  of  teachers- 
two  types  of  teachers  are  remem- 
bered; one  to  be  forgiven  after 
years  have  softened  the  antagonisms 
and  resentments;  the  other  to  be 
thought  of  with  honor  and  gratitude 
as  long  as  memory  lasts.  Between 
these  two  is  a  third  and  larger  group: 
those  who  are  forgotten  because 
they  failed  to  stamp  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  their  pupils.  This  group 
represents  the  mediocrity  of  the  pro- 
fession, not  bad  enough  to  be  ac- 
tively forgiven,  not  good  enough 
to  gain  a  place  in  gratitude  and  re- 
membrance." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
10  per  cent  of  all  teachers  find 
placement  in  the  first  group,  10  per 
cent  in  the  second,  and  80  per  cent 
among  the  forgotten.  The  objective 
of  this  lesson  is  to  try  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  this  cherished 
group. 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  teacher 
remembered?  Is  it  what  was  taught 
by  that  teacher?  How  many  teach- 
ers can  you  remember  who  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  your  knowledge? 
In  recalling  our  "remembered  teach- 
ers" we  would  no  doubt  describe 
them  as  did  a  young  man  at  one  time 
to  a  great  teacher,  Hugh  B.  Brown. 
At  the  close  of  a  meeting  where 
Brother  Brown  had  given  a  very 
inspirational  sermon,  a  young  man 
came  to  him  and  grasping  him  by 

^William  Homer  of  Sandy  (Utah)  First  Ward 
Junior  Sunday  School  has  had  help  from  capable 
and    understanding   teachers. 


the  hand  said,  "Oh  Brother  Brown, 
I  shall  never  forget  you  as  a  teacher." 
This  teacher,  much  impressed 
and  interested,  asked,  "Tell  me,  what 
did  I  do,  or  say,  that  so  impressed 
you?" 

The  young  man  thought  for  a 
moment  and  then  answered,  "It 
wasn't  what  you  said.  It  wasn't 
what  you  did.  It  was  just  the  way 
you  made  me  feel." 

Thus,  we  are  on  pretty  firm 
ground  when  we  say  it  is  the  "per- 
sonal factor"  or  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  that  makes  him  remem- 
bered. And  what  is  this  personality? 
This  subtle  something  that  influ- 
ences people?  One  author  gives  a 
beautiful  definition— "Personality  is 
that  magnetic  outward  expression  of 
the  inner  life,  which  radiates  cour- 
age, courtesy,  and  kindness.  It  at- 
tracts people  by  producing  a  pleas- 
ing effect,  and  is  the  product  of  the 
development  of  the  positive  quali- 
ties." 

No  doubt  many  teachers  are  kept 
from  the  power  of  their  great  po- 
tentialities by  the  old-fashioned  no- 
tion that  a  person  is  just  bom  with 
a  good  personality,  that  it  is  entirely 
a  gift  from  heaven  that  only  a  few 
possess.  Of  course  there  are  such 
teachers,  whose  every  act  and  word 
radiate  the  Divine.  And  what  in- 
fluence they  wield! 

But  the  important  thing  is  not  to 
sit  passively  by  if  you  are  not  one 
of  these.  It  is  agreed  by  great  edu- 
cators that  positive  qualities  can  be 
developed,  and  in  recent  years  ob- 
servations have  been  carried  on 
which  prove  that  there  are  certain 
qualities  most  responsible  for  the 
successful  achievements  of  teachers. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  few  examples 
showing  the  influence  of  some  of 
these  may  be  helpful. 


A  teacher  remembered  is  the  under- 
standing teacher. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  ever 
paid  a  teacher  was  paid  by  our  ex- 
governor  of  Utah,  Herbert  B.  Maw. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  asked 
to  give  a  part  on  a  program  at  a 
ward  entertainment.  He  became 
thoroughly  prepared.  He  knew  his 
speech  perfectly,  and  at  last  the 
night  came  when  he  stood  before  a 
large  audience.  One  glance  at  those 
people  and  he  became  tongue-tied. 
He  was  petrified  with  fear,  and  no 
word  came.  At  last  in  shame  he 
ran  from  the  stage  and  out  of  the 
meetinghouse.  For  months  he 
stayed  away,  and  no  coaxing  or  brib- 
ing on  the  part  of  parents  or  friends 
could  influence  him. 

At  last  an  understanding  teacher 
found  him.    Understanding  the  emo- 
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tions  of  children  of  this  age,  she 
found  a  way  to  get  him  back  into 
the  building.  It  took  more  under- 
standing to  get  him  to  respond.  For 
weeks  he  paled  at  the  very  thought 
of  activity.  But  this  teacher  stayed 
with  him,  holding  his  hand  while 
they  prayed  aloud  together  and  sang 
songs.  In  time  he  regained  his  com- 
posure and  she  stood  beside  him 
while  he  gave  his  first  speech. 

We  know  how  he  became  known 
in  later  years  as  a  great  and  influen- 
tial speaker.  Brother  Maw  always 
ends  his  narration  of  this  incident 
with  these  words,  "What  would  my 
liFe  have  been  today,  had  there  been 
no  Sister  Belle  Wooley." 

A  teacher  remembered  is  one  who 
through  sincerity  lifts  one  to 
higher  ideals. 

Thou  must,  thyself,  be  true. 
If  thou  the  truth  would  teach; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow, 

If  thou  another  soul  would  reach; 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart, 
To  give  the  Hps  full  speech. 

At  one  time  in  a  large  department 
store  during  a  Christmas  rush,  a 
teacher  met  a  former  student  whom 
she  hadn't  seen  for  many  years.  The 
student  was  with  a  friend  who  was 
a  stranger  to  the  teacher.  During 
the  introduction  and  words  of  greet- 
ing, all  three  were  very  conscious 
of  a  strong  odor  of  smoke  on  breath 
and  clothing.  After  a  short  conver- 
sation they  separated,  and  the  teach- 
er became  lost  in  the  crowd.  An 
hour  or  so  later  she  heard  her  name 
being  frantically  called.  It  was 
the  student  who  had  left  her  friend 
and  had  spent  her  entire  lunch  pe- 
riod dashing  from  one  floor  of  the 
store  to  another  to  find  her  teacher. 

"Oh  Mrs ,"  she  gasped,  "I 

think  I  would  have  died  if  I  hadn't 
found  you.  I  was  afraid  you  would 
think  it  was  I  who  was  smoking." 


A   teacher  remembered  is  a   kind 
teacher. 

In  a  poll  taken  of  students  to  find 
out  what  positive  qualities  they  liked 
in  teachers,  this  quality  was  among 
the  first. 

Two  young  boys  were  discussing 
their  teachers. 

"The  reason  Miss ,  is  so  popu- 
lar" one  boy  said,  "is  that  she  Iflces 

US. 

The  father  overhearing  the  con- 
versation asked,  "How  do  you  know 
she  likes  you?" 

"Well,"  said  the  boy,  "she  is  always 
so  kind." 

A  teacher  remembered  is  one  who 
remembers. 

The  Lord  gave  to  Dr.  Adam  S. 
Bennion  all  of  these  positive  quali- 
ties, and  he  has  worked  hard  to  de- 
velop them  to  their  fullest,  but  no 
one  quality  makes  him  more  loved 
than  this  gift  of  remembering  stu- 
dents. 

Seldom  does  one  meet  in  a  club, 
church,  or  social  gathering  but  that 
someone  proudly  relates  a  meeting 
with  this  teacher.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  many  years  have 
elapsed,  Brother  Bennion  still  calls 
them  by  their  first  names.  They  are 
greeted  as  warmly  and  personally  as 
if  they  were  still  members  of  his 
class.  The  rich  aren't  recognized 
more  readily  than  the  poor.  To  the 
socially  prominent  he  is  no  more 
friendly  than  to  the  unknown.  Class 
distinction  is  no  factor  to  him. 

Recently,  a  local  newspaper  car- 
ried a  human  interest  story.  A  re- 
tired school  teacher  had  died,  and 
in  her  wfll  she  requested  students 
whom  she  had  taught  thirty-five 
years  before  to  be  pallbearers.  The 
light  this  teacher  had  kindled  burned 
brightly  in  the  hearts  of  these  men 


for  half  a  lifetime  and  wfll  continue 
to  remain  a  guiding  inspiration  to 
them. 

At  another  death,  hearts  were 
made  lighter  when  the  first  to  call 
were  three  school  teachers  of  a  girl 
taught  forty  years  before. 

Yes,  a  teacher  remembered  is  one 
who  remembers. 

Many  other  qualities  could  be  dis- 
cussed showing  the  influence  of  the 
personal  factor  in  teaching.  Every- 
one is  blessed  with  inherent  positive 
qualities.  The  important  thing  is  to 
develop  them  to  their  greatest  possi- 
bflities. 

God  gave  you  yourself!  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  gift? 

A  tribute  to  a  Sunday  School  teacher. 

Perhaps  she  taught  me  more  than 

books; 
Perhaps  because  she  smiled,  I  heard; 
Perhaps  her  sweet  sincerity 
Convinced  me  that  it  was  His  word. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  humbleness 
That  waked  my  soul  and  made  me 

see; 
Perhaps  I  felt  the  kindly  touch 
Of  one  who  loved  humanity. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  power  of  truth 
That  through  her  words  could  reach 

my  heart; 
Perhaps  the  spirit  of  her  work 
Inspired  me  to  do  my  part. 

Perhaps?  I  really  do  not  know 
Just  what  it  was  about  her  class 
That  lived  so  vivid  in  my  mind 
Though  many  years  have  come  and 
passed. 

But  this  I  know:  Because  of  her 

A  testimony,  once  so  small, 

Has  grown  in  heart  and  soul  and 

mind 
Untfl  it  is  my  life,  my  all. 

—Lucy  G.  Sperry 


AURELIA  SPENCER  ROGERS 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

others  of  this  fact.  In  a  letter  dated 
August  4,  1878,  from  Sister  Snow  to 
Sister  Rogers,  the  writer  said:  "I 
feel  assured  that  the  inspiration  of 
heaven  is  directing  you,  and  that  a 
great  and  very  important  movement 
is  being  inaugurated  for  the  future 
of  Zion  .  .  .  You  are  right— we  must 
have  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys— 
they  must  be  trained  together." 
The  Children's  Friend  (organ  of 
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the  Primary)  thus  commented  on 
the  work  of  Sister  Rogers:  "Under 
the  presidency  of  Sister  Rogers  the 
work  for  the  chfldren  in  Farming- 
ton,  Utah,  was  very  successfully  di- 
rected, and  whfle  methods  have 
changed,  the  object  and  aims  for  the 
benefit  of  the  chfldren  have  been 
maintained  during  all  the  years  since 
1878.  Spiritual  lessons  as  well  as 
work,  play,  bazaars,  entertainment. 


etc.,  are  found  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Farmington  association. 

"In  July,  1880,  Sister  Rogers  was 
sustained  as  president  of  the  Pri- 
mary of  Davis  Stake;  later  she  be- 
came an  active  worker  on  the  gen- 
eral board  and  when  her  health  be- 
came enfeebled  she  was  sustained 
as  an  honorary  member  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death."  (The  Children's 
Friend,  Vol.  21.) 
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Abbreviations 

Church  Neit>s— Weekly  Church  Section  of 

Deseret  News. 
Era— The  Improvement  Era, 
Instructor— The  Instructor. 
R.  S.  Meg.— The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Chiuch  for  Children 

See  references  pubhshed  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, March,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  18.  The  Pioneers  Start  Across  the 
Plains 

Horace  K.  Whitney,  "Westward  with  the 
Saints,"  Era,  vol.  50^  April,  1947,  pp.  202- 
204.  Day  by  day  account  of  travels  of 
first   company   of  Pioneers. 

Chapter  19.     Pioneer  Transportation 

Lois  Clayton,  "William  Clayton,"  In- 
structor, vol.  82,  July,  1947,  pp.  314-315. 
Excerpts  from  William  Clayton's  jovinial 
concerning  the  forming  and  use  of  a  road- 
ometer. 

Chapter  20.     All  Work  and  No  Play 

Lieut.  Eldon  D.  Brinley,  "the  Contribu- 
tions of  Mormon  Recreation,"  Era,  vol.  48, 
July,  1945,  pp.  392-395.  A  history  of 
Church  recreational  activities. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  scriptures 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, March,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  17.     Jared  and  His  People 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Moroni,"  Era,  vol. 
49,  March,  1946,  p.  149.  Comments  on 
the  Book  of  Ether. 

Chapter  IS.     A  Nation  that  Forgot  God 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Moroni,"  Era,  vol. 
49,  March,  1946,  p.  149.  Account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Jaredites. 

Chapter  19.    Lehi  and  His  Family 

John  D.  Giles,  "Father  Lehi's  Children," 
Era,  vol.  49,  Sept.,  1946,  p.  556.  An 
account  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Indians. 


Hugh    Nibley,    "Lehi    in    the    Desert," 
Era,  vol.  53,  Jan.,  1950,  pp.  14-16,  66-72. 


JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, March  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  17.     The  Way  of  Exile 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "How  Our  Pioneers 
Helped  to  Add  New  Stars  to  Our  Flag,"  In- 
structor, vol.  82,  March,  1947,  p.  108. 
Mormon  pioneering   in   Western   Iowa. 

Lois  Clayton,  "William  Clayton,"  In- 
structor, June,  1947,  p.  261;  July,  1947, 
pp.  313-315.  Westward  from  Winter 
Quarters. 

Chapter  18.     The  Call  of  Zion 

"Gems  of  Thought,"  "A  Choice  Land," 
Church  News,  Jan.  5,  1949,  p.  24.  Obser- 
vations and  predictions  of  Brigham  Young 
concerning  Utah. 


ADVANCED  JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor March,  1949,  and  in  the  Teachers 
Supplement. 

Chapter  16.  Paul  in  Macedonia  and  Greece 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Early  Christian 
Preaching,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  July,  1947, 
pp.  324-329. 


SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Our  Standard  Works 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, March,  1948,  and  in  the  Teachers 
Supplement. 

Chapter  16.    Additional  Scripture 

Marion  G.  Romney,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  302-305. 
Church  leaders  reveal  wiU  of  God  today; 
their  words  should  be  studied  and  under- 
stood   and    followed    as    other    scriptures. 


Chapter  17.    The  Book  of  Mormon 

Marion  G.  Romney,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon," Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949,  pp.  283, 
328.  The  significance  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Hugh  Nibley,  "The  Book  of  Mormon  as 
a  Mirror  of  the  East,"  Era,  vol.  51,  April, 
1948^  pp.  202,  204.  Old-world  origins  of 
The  Book  of  Mormon. 

C.  E.  Moore,  "Anachronisms  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Oct.,  1949, 
pp.  644,  659-660.  Additional  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "A  Testimony 
of  the  Truth,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Nov.,  1949, 
pp.  706,  782-783.  Conference  address  on 
the  truthfulness  of  The  Book  of  Mormon. 

Chapter    18.      Records    of    The   Book   of 
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John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Joseph  Smith,  the 
Prophet,"  Church  News,  Feb.  9,  1949, 
p.  23.     The  golden  plates  are  seen. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Waiting  to  Receive 
the  Golden  Plates,"  Church  News,  Feb.  16, 
1949,  p.  23. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Why  Was  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  Used?"  Church  News, 
April  17,  1949,  p.  23. 
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DEPARTMENT 

Principles  of  the  Gospel 

See  references  published  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, March,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
supplement. 

Chapter  16.  Latter-day  Saint  Temple  Work 

Hugh  Nibley,  "Baptism  for  the  Dead," 
Era,  vol.  52,  Jan.,  1949,  pp.  24,  26;  Feb., 
1949,  pp.  90,  109;  March,  1949,  pp.  146- 
148,   180-182;   April,   1949,   pp.   212-214. 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  baptism  for 
the  dead. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Elijah's  Mission 
to  the  World,"  Era,  vol.  51,  May,  1948, 
pp.  277,  315. 

"Evidences  and  Reconciliations,"  "How 
Does  Work  for  the  Dead  Promote  World 
Peace?"  Era,  vol.  51,  June,  1948,  pp.  385, 
400. 
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J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Salvation  for  the 
Dead,"  Church  News,  June  27,  1948,  p.  19. 
Chapter  17.    The  Resurrection 

Don  B.  Colton,  "Jesus— Lord  of  the  Res- 
urrection," R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  36,  April,  1949, 
pp.  220-224.  Significance  of  the  resur- 
rection. 
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GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
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The  Gospel  Message 

See  references  pubhshed  in  The  Instruc- 
tor, March,  1948,  and  in  the  Teacher's 
Supplement. 

Chapter  9.     How  the  True  Teachings  of 
Christ  Were  Restored 

J.  Reuben  Clark  Jr.,  "Dispensation  of 
the  Fullness  of  Times,"  Church  News,  May 
1,  1948,  p.  3;  May  8,  1948,  p.  3.  An  ac- 
count of  the  restoration  of  the  gospel. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "The  Organization 
of  the  Church  Under  the  Restored  Gospel 
and  Priesthood,"  Church  News,  June  13, 

1948,  p.  19. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Why  the  Restoration 
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1949,  pp.   161-164. 


T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Contributions  of  Mod- 
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John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Dawning  of  a  New 
Day  of  Revelation,"  Church  News,  Jan. 
5,  1949,  p.  23.  Significance  of  the  first 
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Bruce  R,  McConlde,  "The  Message  of 
the  Restoration,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Nov,  1949, 
pp.  727-728.  The  message  of  the  restora- 
tion is  to  be  carried  to  the  world  with 
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J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Joseph  Smith 
Equally  Burdened  with  Moses."  Church 
News,  Dec.  7,  1949,  pp.  2,  13,  16.  Histori- 
cal sketch. 

Chapter  10.     The  Priesthood  Is  Restored 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  "Responsibilities  of 
the  Priesthood,"  Era,  vol,  51,  Nov.,  1948, 
pp.  697,  760, 

"Evidences  and  Reconciliations,"  "What 
Is  the  Oath  and  Covenant  of  the  Priest- 
hood?" Era,  vol.  51,  Sept.,  1948,  p.  577. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Restoration  of 
the  Priesthood,"  Church  News,  May  39, 
1948,  p,  19. 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "Priesthood  Is  the 
Power  and  Authority  Delegated  to  Man," 
Church  News,  April  17,  1949,  p.  8. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Keys  and  Powers 
of  the  Priesthood,"  Church  News,  June  20, 
1948,  p,  19. 


T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Divine  Authorization— 
The  True  Priesthood  of  God,"  Church 
News,  Nov.  10,  1948,  p.  23. 

Erratum: 

On  the  large  lesson  chart,  the  lesson 
for  the  Gospel  Message  Department  for 
May  7  is  incorrectly  Usted,  The  first 
lesson  of  Chapter  9,  "How  the  True  Teach- 
ings of  Christ  Were  Restored,"  should  be 
presented  on  this  date.  This  chapter  is 
continued  on  May  21,  as  listed  on  the  chart. 

GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 

See  references  in  the  Teachers  Supple- 
ment. 

Chapter   10.   Introduction  to   Research  in 
Genealogy 

"Ten  Hints  for  Researchers,"  Church 
News,  April  10,  1949,  p,  22. 

Harold  Lundstrom,  "Any  Time  on  Any 
Day,"  Church  News,  Jan,  22,  1950,  pp, 
8-9.  Camera  visits  the  Genealogical  Li- 
brary. 

FAMILY  RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT 

Parent  and  Child 

See  references  in  the  Teachers  Supple- 
ment and  in  the  manual. 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  in  Action 

In  The  Instructor  and  other  magazines 
may  be  found  biographies  of  contempor- 
aries of  those  to  be  studied  this  month. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
(Continued  from  page  84) 

board)  where  the  school  is  succeed- 
ing and  where  it  is  failing.  It  puts 
and  keeps  the  school  in  competition 
with  itself  and  holds  forth  a  constant 
challenge  to  improve  its  own  rec- 
ord or  to  maintain  a  perfect  status 
once  that  is  achieved. 

The  stake  board  can  and  the  gen- 
eral board  does  read  this  "instru- 
ment panel"  regularly.  To  them  it 
is  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  man- 
agement and  executive  control  and 
direction  of  the  school.  It  is  an  il- 
luminating picture  of  the  superin- 
tendent's performance. 

Read  the  dials  on  this  "instrument 
panel"  and  you  can  tell  "direction" 
and  "drift,"  "altitude,"  "ceiling," 
"speed,"  "pressure":  You  can  safely 
and  efficiently  fly  by  a  combination 
of  "contact"  and  "instrument"  and 
keep  "on  the  beam"  and  arrive  safely. 


These  dials  will  do  for  you  what 
a  microscope  does  for  the  scientist- 
reveal  obscure,  invisible  facts  beyond 
the  range  of  the  unaided  eye.  They 
will  serve  you  as  a  telescope,  to  re- 
veal the  distant  facts  otherwise  in- 
visible. 

Ignore  these  readings  of  the  "in- 
strument panel"  and  your  perform- 
ance will  be  erratic,  and  the  chances 
of  "cracking  up"  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

As  the  skillful  pilot  expertly  reads 
the  dials  on  his  instrument  panel  to 
maneuver  his  craft  over  its  course 
to  "happy  landing,"  so  the  compe- 
tent superintendent  knows  every  fac- 
tor of  power  and  progress  in  his 
school  by  constant  reading  of  the 
"performance"  and  "conditions"  dials 
of  his  craft,  the  secretary's  reports, 
—A.  Hamer  Reiser. 


COMING  EVENTS 
Cast  Their  Shadows  Before 

Sunday,  April  9,  1950 

7:00  p.m. 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

Annual  Conference 

Sunday,  April  9,  1950 

Easter 

Easter  Program 

Wednesday,  April  5, 1950 

First  quarterly  reports  sent  to  stake 

secretary  by  ward  secretary 

Sunday,  May  14,  1950 
Mother's  Day 
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JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


Co-operation— A  Basis  for  Success 


^o-oPERATioN  has  always  been  an 
outstanding  quality  in  the  lives 
of  true  Latter-day  Saints.  Unity  of 
purpose  and  faith  and  action,  in 
carrying  out  the  will  of  oin:  Father 
in  heaven,  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  teaching  the  gospel  in 
our  Sunday  Schools.  We  must  all 
co-operate  in  living  our  religion  as 
it  is  intended,  a  practical  everyday 
religion  which  teaches  us  to  love  our 
fellow  man  and  to  share  our  many 
blessings  with  him. 

Co-operatiQn  Between  Parents  and 
Teachers 

For  a  teacher  to  really  know  a 
child,  she  must  know  the  parents  of 
the  child  and  co-operate  with  them 
in  making  the  gospel  principles  be- 
come an  active  and  vital  part  in 
the  daily  living  of  that  child. 
Through  the  objectives  of  the  prop- 
erly planned  and  executed  Sunday 
School  lesson,  a  teacher  can  strength- 
en and  vitalize  character-building 
qualities  that  are  taught  in  the  home. 
The  good  Sunday  School  teacher, 
through  living  an  exemplary  life 
herself  will  strengthen  the  teachings 
of  parents,  that  living  our  religion 
makes  for  a  virtuous,  happy,  and 
beautiful  life.  A  teacher  has  much 
influence  over  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren; she  must  be  sure  that  her  own 
testimony  is  true  and  unfailing  so 
that  she  will  be  able  to  instill  that 
faith  in  the  children.  The  teacher 
who  invites  parents  into  the  class 
occasionally  to  share  their  talents 
and  experiences  with  the  children 
sets  up  a  strong  bond  between  the 
church  and  the  home. 

Parents  can  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Sunday  School  by  having 
a  peaceful,  unhurried,  and  pleasant 
atmosphere  in  the  home  on  Sunday 
morning.    This,  of  course,  takes  the 
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co-operation  of  each  member  of  the 
family  from  the  oldest  to  the  young- 
est. The  parents  can  give  the  chil- 
dren a  feeling  of  being  needed  by 
letting  them  do  some  of  the  many 
things  that  have  to  be  done  so  that 
all  of  the  family,  including  mother, 
can  go  to  Sunday  School.  Parents 
should  become  familiar  with  the 
program  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
so  that  they  can  intelligently  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  its  objectives. 
If  parents  will  teach  children  the 
power  of  prayer  and  the  value  of 
honesty,  they  wiU  uphold  and 
strengthen  the  teachings  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  Parents  and  teachers 
should  teach  by  both  precept  and 
example,  thus  showing  the  child  the 
true  meaning  of  living  gospel  prin- 
ciples. 

Co-operation  Between  Teacher  and 
Child 

A  teacher  who  treats  each  child 
in  an  understanding  way,  as  an 
individual  with  wants  and  needs  to 
be  satisfied,  will  automatically  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  children  in 
her  group.  A  teacher  must  co-oper- 
ate with  the  child  to  the  extent  that 
she  will  not  ask  the  child  to  do  any- 
thing that  she  is  not  willing  to  do 
herself.  She  must  treat  the  child 
with  the  same  respect  that  she  wants 
the  child  to  have  for  her.  If  she 
asks  the  child  to  remove  his  hat, 
coat,  and  overshoes,  she  must  do  so 
herself.  If  she  asks  the  child  to 
participate  in  a  finger  play,  she  must 
do  so  herself.  If  a  teacher  will  try 
to  win  over  an  unruly  child  in  the 
group  by  being  friendly  and  under- 
standing and  by  making  him  feel 
that  he  is  wanted  and  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  group,  that  child  will 
respond  by  being  co-operative. 


Co-operation  Between  Teacher  and 
Sunday  School  Superintendency 

The  good  Sunday  School  teacher 
will  co-operate  with  the  superinten- 
dency in  organizing  and  carrying 
out  the  program  as  outlined  in  the 
Sunday  School  handbook. 

The  faculty  meeting  is  planned  to 
help  the  teacher  find  better  methods 
of  teaching  the  subject  matter  to 
the  children,  so  that  it  will  be  mean- 
ingful to  them.  This  meeting  will 
give  helps  in  good  pedagogy  to  the 
untrained  teacher. 

The  union  meeting  is  designed 
to  give  the  teacher  a  chance  to  ex- 
change helps  and  ideas  with  other 
teachers  of  the  same  age  group,  from 
all  wards  in  her  stake.  This  wiU 
serve  to  broaden  her  own  thinking 
and  will  give  her  a  chance  to  show 
other  teachers  wherein  she  has  been 
successful.  She  will  also  glean  spe- 
cific lesson  helps  in  this  meeting. 
Here,  too,  is  an  opportunity  to  share 
with  many  teachers  the  lovely 
poems,  pictures,  and  supplementary 
stories  she  has  been  able  to  find  for 
lesson  enrichment.  This  kind  of  co- 
operation, sharing  new  sources  of 
material,  will  strengthen  ward  li- 
braries. 

The  prayer  meeting  is  just  what 
the  name  implies— a  meeting  to  unite 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  teachers 
in  the  Sunday  School  on  Sunday 
morning,  a  meeting  in  which  to  ask 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  bless  and 
guide  us  while  we  are  teaching  his 
precious  gospel  to  our  precious  chil- 
dren. 

Each  meeting  has  a  definite  pur- 
pose, and  the  attendance  and  the 
co-operation  of  every  teacher  is  es- 
sential to  make  the  eflEorts  of  the 
superintendency  a  success.  The 
superintendency  must  also  co-oper- 
ate in  making  all  of  the  teaching 
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tools  available  to  teachers.  At  least 
one  member  o£  the  superintendency 
should  preside  at  all  Junior  Sunday 
School  meetings  to  bring  the  spirit 
of  the  priesthood  to  the  young  chil- 
dren. This  will  also  help  to  unify 
the  junior  and  senior  Sunday  School 
programs. 

Co-operation  Between  Teacher  and 
Enlistment  Director 

The  enlistment  director  will  co- 
operate with  the  teacher  in  getting 
all  of  the  children  out  to  Sunday 
School.  The  teacher  and  the  chil- 
dren can  help  in  this  important  task. 
Then,  by  proper  lesson  planning 
with  activities  designed  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  children,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  keep  these  children 
interested  in  attending  Simday 
School. 

Co-operation    Between    the    Stake 
Board  Member  and  the  Teacher 

A  stake  board  member  is  anxious 
to  be  helpful  and  friendly  with  the 
teachers.  The  teacher  should  look 
on  the  board  member  as  a  personal 
friend  and  invite  her  into  the  class- 
room to  give  help  and  supervision. 
Through  sharing  materials  and  ideas 
and  through  a  mutual  love  for  chil- 
dren, these  two  people  co-operate 
to  make  our  Junior  Sunday  Schools 
successful. 

Brigham  Young  has  said,  ".  .  .  God 
bless  the  children!  I  pray  that  they 
may  live  and  be  reared  up  in  right- 
eousness, that  God  may  have  a 
people  that  will  spread  and  establish 
one  universal  reign  of  peace,  and 
possess  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  ...  If  we  do  not  take  the 
pains  to  train  our  children,  to  teach 
and  instruct  them  concerning  these 
revealed  truths,  the  condemnation 
will  be  upon  us."  This  shows  us 
the  importance  of  our  calling  in 
working  with  the  little  children.  Let 
us  all  make  a  success  of  our  teaching 
through  co-operating  with  all  people 
interested  in  our  Sunday  School 
work— Claribel  W.  Aldous 

Continuing  this  series,  the  April 
article  will  discuss  "Ways  in  Which 
the  Sunday  School  Program  can  be 
Reflected  in  the  Home." 


MY  THANKS 


fFz^A  expression 


Words  and  Music  by 
DeVota  M.  Peterson 


Fa-ther  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  love,  For  Thy  kind-ness  from  a-bovej 
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For  home  andpar-ents  dear  to  me,    Fa-ther  hear  my  thanks  to  Thee . 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

(Prelude  and  postlude  to  use  with 
gem  will  be  found  on  page  87.) 

Just  a  tiny  piece  of  bread- 
While  I  eat  I  bow  my  head; 

Now  a  sip  of  water  clear 
To  show  I  love  my  Savior  dear. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

The  following  lesson  enrichment 
material  may  be  used  by  teachers 
of  any  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
departments. 

Exercises  that  teach  and 
also  give  relaxation. 


My  Helpers 

My  hands  have  tiny  fingers 
That  help  me  work  and  play. 
{Hold  up  hands  in  front  of  self  and 
spread  fingers.) 

My  mouth  has  pretty  lips. 
That  help  me  nicest  words  to 
say. 
(Point  to  lips.) 


My  legs  have  quiet  litde  feet, 
I  always  keep  in  place. 
(Point  to  legs,  then  feet.) 
And  you  should  see  how  all  these 
things 
Bring  smiles  to  Mother's  face. 
(Push  corners  of  mouth  up  and  smile 
broadly. ) 
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Getting  Ready 

When  mother  calls  for  us  to  eat. 
We  run  home  fast— we  wipe  our 
feet. 
(Pretend  to  run  fast;  then  wipe  feet. ) 

We  comb  our  hair,  wash  hands  and 
face, 
And  then  go  quickly  to  our  place. 
(Motion  of  combing  hair,  washing 
hands  and  face,  and  walking  quick- 
ly to  chair.) 


A  verse  that  encourages  conversation. 

A  Devonshire  Rhyme 

Walk  fast  in  the  snow. 
In  frost  walk  slow. 
And  still  as  you  go. 
Tread  on  your  toe. 

When  frost  and  snow 
Are  both  together, 
Sit  by  the  fire 
And  spare  shoe  leather. 

—Author  Unknown 


A  true  incident  to  tell. 

COTTONWOOD  SUGAR 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  sugar  grow- 
ing on  cottonw^ood  trees?  I  suppose 
it  happened  only  once,  and  every- 
one says  it  was  a  miracle  then. 

A  miracle,  you  know,  is  something 
wonderful  which  happens  that  men 
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cannot  understand  and  which  only 
our  Heavenly  Father  can  perform. 

This  miracle  happened  in  Provo, 
Utah,  in  1855.  There  were  only  a 
few  families  living  in  Provo  at  the 
time.  During  the  winter  they  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  few  dried  beans, 
a  little  wild  meat,  and  very  little 
flour  for  bread.  When  spring  came 
they  were  hungry;  and  oh,  how  they 
longed  for  something  sweet,  some 
jam  or  honey  or  a  little  sugar  to 
sweeten  their  food. 

An  ox  team  and  wagon  were  sent 
to  Salt  Lake  to  get  supplies,  but  the 
settlers  had  little  money  to  spend, 
and  food  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  very 
expensive.  Sugar  was  one  dollar  a 
pound.  Just  imagine  paying  one 
dollar  for  two  cupfuls  of  sugar.  Of 
course  the  Provo  people  couldn't 
aflFord  sugar,  but  the  men  bought 
what  food  they  could  and  returned 
home. 


The  women  were  disappointed. 
They  had  wanted  sugar  to  make 
just  one  cake.  And  the  children 
cried  for  something  sweet  to  eat. 

It  was  then  that  the  miracle  hap- 
pened. One  morning  when  Bishop 
Blackburn  went  out  to  his  work,  he 
found  a  hard,  white  substance  on 
the  leaves  of  all  the  young  cotton- 
wood  trees  he  had  planted.  He 
tasted  it  and  found  that  it  was  very 
sweet.  He  called  to  his  neighbors 
and  they,  too,  found  the  same  sweet 
substance  on  the  leaves  of  their  Cot- 
tonwood trees. 

"Sugar,"  said  Bishop  Blackburn. 
"The  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  provide  us 
with  something  to  sweeten  our  food. 
He  never  fails  us  in  our  time  of 
need." 

There  was  great  excitement  and 
interest  in  that  little  community  as 
the  men  shook  the  sweet  material 


from  the  trees  and  the  women  gath- 
ered it  into  tubs  of  water  and  boiled 
it  over  outdoor  fires.  When  it  was 
boiled  down,  it  congealed  into  sugar 
about  the  color  of  our  common 
brown  sugar.  That  night  every  fam- 
ily had  sweet  cake  for  supper. 

For  several  days  the  people  of 
Provo  continued  to  gather  the  sub- 
stance from  the  trees,  and  they  made 
between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar. 

"This  certainly  is  a  gift  from  God," 
Bishop  Blackburn  told  the  people, 
"and  we  must  pay  tithing  on  it." 

When  the  next  supply  wagon  went 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  it  carried  three 
hundred  thirty-three  pounds  of  Cot- 
tonwood sugar  to  the  General  Tith- 
ing Office. 

"Truly  it  is  manna  sugar  from  the 
Lord,"  declared  President  Brigham 
Young,  when  he  accepted  it  as 
tithing.— Kathryn  Smith  Gilbert 


SECRETARIES 

( Continued  from  page  85 ) 

cent  attended  the  only  ward  faculty 
meeting  held  in  the  ward  during  the 
entire  quarter. 

A  mere  5  percent  of  officers  and 
teachers  subscribe  to  The  Instructor 
and  only  7  per  cent  are  reported  to 
have  teachers'  supplements.  If  these 
reports  are  correct,  the  superintend- 
ency  of  that  ward  should  check  up 
and  find  out  what  the  teachers  are 
teaching  in  their  classes.  Every  of- 
ficer and  teacher  should  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  official  Sunday  School 
magazine  and  every  teacher  should 


have  and  use  the  teacher's  supple- 
ment for  his  class. 

The  report  indicates  that  there 
was  no  enlistment  work  done  during 
the  quarter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
almost  38  per  cent  of  the  ward  popu- 
lation is  on  the  enlistment  roll  or 
unaccounted  for.  Only  68  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment  is  in  attendance, 
on  an  average. 

Superintendents  might  want  to 
know  why  the  drop  in  enrollment 
this  quarter  from  last,  chiefly  ac- 
counted   for    in    the    Genealogical 


Training  and  Gospel  Doctrine  class- 
es. Also  why  the  average  attend- 
ance, compared  with  enrollment,  in 
the  Primary  Department  is  65  per 
cent  and  in  the  Gospel  Doctrine  De- 
partment, 62  per  cent. 

These  and  many  other  pertinent 
facts  might  be  gleaned  from  a 
quarterly  report.  All  these  reports 
can  be  very  enlightening.  Secretaries 
should  have  their  reports  in  such 
condition  that  superintendents  and 
even  bishops  would  be  encouraged 
to  study  them. 


HYMN  OF  THE  MONTH 

{Continued  from  page  87) 

the  next  stanza  should  go  faster, 
he  should  curb  his  errant  desires 
and  merely  increase  the  vigor  of 
his  beat,  but  never  the  speed. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Make  a  real  ef- 
fort to  express  in  your  playing  the 
precise,  regular  beat  of  the  con- 
ductor, so  that  you  are  at  a  com- 
pelling unity  as  to  tempo.  Use 
ample  power,  with  octave  coup- 
lers for  brightness,  and  16-foot 
tone  in  the  bass.  Let  the  organ 
sound  luxuriously  together  with 
our  eager,  singing  worshipers. 

—Alexander  Schreiner 


Then,  discussion  has  purpose  as 
these  questions  are  taken  up  follow- 
ing the  class  study. 

An  assignment  for  a  lesson  can 
be  written  on  the  blackboard,  for 
example:  "Bring  a  picture  illustra- 
ting some  phase  of  today's  lesson." 

Some  pertinent  lines  of  scripture 
that  the  children  might  like  to  memo- 
rize may  be  written  on  the  black- 
board. 

The   blackboard  will  be   helpful 


LIBRARIANS 
{Continued  from  page  86) 

as  a  means  of  making  pedigree  charts 
for  study  in  genealogical  work. 

The  use  of  the  blackboard  for  the 
purpose  of  summarization  or  pick- 
ing out  central  thoughts  and  chal- 
lenging statements  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

We  hope  that  our  Sunday  School 
teachers  will  get  the  blackboard 
habit.  If  they  do  so,  they  will  find 
that  they  will  get  increased  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  from  their 
tesLching— Hazel  W.  Lewis 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  AND  WISDOM 


Patricia,  age  seven,  watching  her  sister  smooth 
cold  cream  over  her  face,  asked,  "What's  that  for, 
Mary?" 

Mary  answered,  "Why,  this  is  to  make  me  beauti- 
ful." 

After  the  cold  cream  had  been  removed  with  tis- 
sues, Patricia  sadly  remarked,  "Didn't  work,  did  it?" 


Two  men  had  just  left  a  theatre.  Judging  from 
their  expressions,  the  picture  must  have  been  a  poor 
one. 

"It  certainly  is  wonderful  how  the  movies  have 
progressed,"  said  the  first. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  second. 

"Well,  first  there  were  silent  pictures,  then  came 
the  talkies,  and  now  this  one  smells!" 


"Yes,"  said  Hubby,  "this  is  a  woman's  world,  all 
right!  When  a  man  is  born,  it's  'How's  the  mother?' 
When  a  man  is  married,  it's  'What  a  lovely  bride!'  and 
when  a  man  dies  it's  'How  much  did  he  leave  her?' " 


Sweet  Young  Thing:  Will  this  patent  medicine  real- 
ly help  to  make  me  slimmer? 

Druggist:  Young  Lady,  this  is  what  made  the 
Tower  of  Pisa  lean. 


A  man  who  had  dined  rather  too  well  saw  a  sign: 
**Please  ring  the  bell  for  the  caretaker."  He  walked  up 
and  gave  the  bell  a  hearty  tug.  Presently  an  angry  man 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"Are  you  the  caretaker?"  asked  the  bell-puller. 

"Yes.    What  do  you  want?" 

"Well,  what  I  want  to  know  is  why  you  can't  ring 
the  bell  yourself?" 


BOY! 

When  the  Creator  gave  out  brains,  I  thought  he 
said  trains— and  I  missed  mine! 

When  He  gave  out  good  looks,  I  thought  He  said 
books— and  I  didn't  want  any. 

When  He  said  noses,  I  thought  He  said  roses— and 
I  ordered  a  big  red  one. 

Boy!  Am  I  a  mess\— The  Uplift. 


WISDOM  OF  DEMOCRITUS 

(Flourished  about  420  B.C.) 

Of  practical  wisdom  these  are  the  three  fruits:  to 
deliberate  well,  to  speak  to  the  point,  to  do  what  is 
right. 

He  who  intends  to  enjoy  life  should  not  be  busy 
about  many  things,  and  in  what  he  does  should  not  un- 
dertake what  exceeds  his  natural  capacity.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  should  have  himself  so  in  hand  that  even 
when  fortune  comes  his  way,  and  is  apparently  ready 
to  lead  him  on  to  higher  things,  he  should  put  her  aside 
and  not  o'erreach  his  powers.  For  a  being  of  moderate 
size  is  safer  than  one  that  bulks  too  big. 

There  are  many  who  know  many  things,  yet  are 
lacking  in  wisdom. 

Fame  and  wealth  without  wisdom  are  unsafe  pos- 
sessions. 

Making  money  is  not  without  its  value,  but  noth- 
ing is  baser  than  to  make  it  by  wrong-doing. 

False  men  and  shams  talk  big  and  do  nothing. 

If  one  choose  the  goods  of  the  soul,  he  chooses  the 
diviner  (portion);  if  the  goods  of  the  body,  the  merely 
mortal. 

"Tis  well  to  restrain  the  wicked,  and  in  any  case  not 
to  join  him  in  his  wrong-doing. 

'Tis  not  in  strength  of  body  nor  in  gold  that  men 
find  happiness,  but  in  uprightness  and  in  fulness  of 
understanding. 

Not  from  fear  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  refrain 
from  your  sins. 

Good  means  not  (merely)  not  to  do  wrong,  but 
rather  not  to  desire  to  do  wrong. 

If  any  one  hearken  with  understanding  to  these  say- 
ings of  mine  many  a  deed  worthy  of  a  good  man  shall 
he  perform  and  many  a  foolish  deed  be  spared. 


'BakeweU's  Source  Book  in  Ancient  Philosophy.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Used  by  permission. 
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TIME  CHARTS 

As  Teaching  Tools 


Jj^  GOOD  part  of  the  satisfaction  enjoyed  in  learn- 
ing comes  from  being  able  to  organize  parts 
and  fragments  of  information  and  facts  into 
significant,  understandable,  convenient  relation- 
ships. 

The  story  of  the  gospel  is  made  interesting 
and  clear  in  its  historical  aspects  as  events  and 
characters  are  put  into  right  relationships  with 
each  other  in  the  matter  of  time.  Comprehen- 
sion and  thinking  about  religion,  about  the  gos- 
pel, and  about  the  Lord's  dealings  with  man 
and  men's  spiritual  experiences  and  history  are 
greatly  aided  as  we  are  able  to  relate  the  parts 
of  the  whole  in  relation  to  time  of  occurrence. 

The  need  and  ability  to  correlate  facts  into 
organized  time  relationships  advance  with  age. 
They  are  present  in  a  simple,  elementary  degree 
among  children.  In  youth  the  need  is  greater 
and  the  ability  is  increased.  With  adults  the 
desire  for  organization  and  orientation  of  facts 
and  information  into  significant,  manageable 
wholes  is  very  strong. 

A  good  example  of  a  useful  time  chart  can 
be  made,  using  the  major  characters  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (See  the  chart  on  the  opposite 
page.) 

The  characters  of  first  magnitude  and  im- 
portance can  be  placed  on  the  chart  in  capital 
letters  and  underlined.  Characters  of  secondary 
importance  may  be  represented  in  their  correct 
time  relationships  in  capital  letters.  Lesser 
characters  may  appear  in  capitals  and  lower  case. 
Details  can  be  added  as  the  maturity  and 
interest  of  the  learners  may  indicate. 

Groupings  of  characters  with  relation  to 
historic  periods  may  be  designated  by  using  dif- 
ferent colors  in  lettering  the  titles  of  those 
periods. 

Time  charts  may  be  made  for  the  teacher's 
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or  individual's  purpose  on  sheets  of  8H  by  11- 
inch  paper  turned  the  long  way.  Larger  charts 
for  classroom  use  may  be  made  by  lettering  with 
crayon  or  paint  brush  or  "Fountnbrush"  ( a  con- 
venient, fountain  pen  type,  lettering  brush, 
using  black  or  colored  inks). 

Several  Bible  dictionaries  are  excellent 
sources  of  chronological  schedules  and  data  from 
which  time  charts  can  be  made.  The  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  headlines,  featuring 
characters  or  events  or  both  is  one  subject  for 
"time  chart"  treatment. 

The  life  of  the  Saviour,  the  acts  of  the  apos- 
tles, the  career  of  the  Apostle  Paul  are  others. 
Book  of  Mormon  and  Church  history  sequences 
are  also  effective,  presented  visually  by  time 
charts  with  any  desired  degree  of  simplicity  or 
detail. 

Making  a  time  chart  in  class  as  the  lessons 
are  taught  progressively  from  week  to  week  is  a 
good  way  to  keep  the  concept  of  continuity 
going. 

Making  a  quick  time  chart  by  unscrambling 
a  list  of  names  of  characters,  putting  them  into 
correct  chronological  order,  is  a  good  review  de- 
vice having  some  aspects  of  a  game. 

Try  it.  Put  these  characters  into  correct 
time  relationship,  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a  long 
sheet  of  wrapping  paper.  David,  Moses,  Jacob, 
Saul,  Abraham,  Noah,  Adam,  Enoch,  Isaac,  Solo- 
mon, Samuel,  Joseph,  Samson,  EH,  Isaiah,  Dan- 
iel, Amos,  Jeremiah,  Joshua,  Zedekiah.  Beyond 
these  add  all  the  detail  you  desire  and  watch 
the  time  chart  grow. 

Keep  the  chart  growing  from  lesson  to  les- 
son as  the  course  unfolds.  The  week-to-week 
uses  and  conveniences  of  this  chart  in  putting 
in  details  and  elucidating  the  whole  will  richly 
repay  you.— A.  Hamer  Reiser 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 
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A  RECORD  MAKER 


AURELIA  BRAUER  OLSEN 


"VToT  many  weeks  ago  a  Sunday  School  convention  was 
held  for  the  three  stakes  in  Utah's  Davis  County, 
that  long  stretch  of  garden  land  just  around  the  moun- 
tain to  the  north  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Davis  High 
auditorium    was    filled    to    capacity    for    the    general 

assembly.  There  had  been 
meetings  in  the  morning, 
and  department  sessions 
were  to  be  conducted  in 
the  afternoon  following 
the  assembly.  Discussions 
were  lively.  Interest  was 
high.  Davis  County  is 
known  for  its  pumpkin- 
sized  cantaloupes,  its  on- 
ions, and  its  tulips.  It 
also  has  a  reputation  foi 
outstanding  Latter  -  day 
Saint  Sunday  Schools. 

Moving  through  the 
crowds  on  that  particular 
day  was  a  quiet,  brown- 
eyed  woman  from  Bounti- 
ful. Her  name  is  a  long 
one  as  women's  names 
go:  Ruth  Aurelia  Brauer 
Olsen.  But  there  is  nothing  dull  about  it,  especially 
to  those  who  know  Ruth  Aurelia  Brauer  Olsen. 

Mrs.  Olsen  was  in  her  place  at  every  session,  alert 
to  the  discussion.  She  heard  all  the  talks  in  the  assem- 
blies and  sang  the  hymns.  Immediately  after  the  last 
song  was  sung,  she  stepped  up  to  a  general  board  repre- 
sentative and  presented  him  with  a  detailed  tally  of 
the  day's  attendance  for  every  one  of  the  eight  wards 
in  her  stake  and  for  the  stake  board  and  other  leaders. 
It  was  all  there.  And  Mrs.  Olsen  had  not  missed  a  song 
or  a  speech  in  getting  it. 

That  is  typical  of  this  soft-spoken  Sunday  School  sec- 
retary of  South  Davis  Stake.  She  is  a  living  epitome 
of  a  slogan  often  repeated  at  conventions:  "Plan  your 
work  and  work  your  plan." 

How  did  she  gather  the  convention  statistics  with  so 
little  bother?  Simply  by  some  well-timed  preparation. 
A  few  days  before  the  meetings,  she  sent  postcard  re- 
quests to  her  ward  secretaries  to  meet  her  in  the-high 
school  hall  ten  minutes  before  the  general  assembly. 
Each  was  to  bring  the  total  enrollment  for  her  Sunday 
School.  Every  one  of  them  was  there.  Mrs.  Olsen 
asked  two  of  them  to  gather  attendance  slips  from 
convention-goers  as  they  filed  through  the  door.  At 
the  same  time  the  two  girls  were  to  sort  the  slips  ac- 
cording to  wards.  This  job  was  all  done  by  the  time 
the  session  got  under  way.    After  the  general  assembly. 


and  while  people  were  moving  to  their  assigned  depart- 
ments, Mrs.  Olsen  and  her  aids  counted  the  slips  and 
tabulated  the  results    It  took  about  five  minutes. 

Aurelia  Olsen  has  been  a  Sunday  School  worker  for 
twenty-three  consecutive  years.  She  was  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  for  seven  years  and  five  months,  and 
ward  secretary  for  nine  years  and  eight  months.  (She 
has  kept  tab  on  herself  just  as  eflficiently  as  she  has  on 
the  Sabbath  Schools.)  Since  May,  1944,  she  has  been 
stake  secretary.  In  all  these  years,  not  a  monthly  or 
quarterly  or  annual  report  has  been  late— at  least  with- 
in recollection. 

That  might  be  easy  enough,  a  secretary  might  say, 
for  your  own  records.  But .  how  does  she  get  ward 
secretaries  to  co-operate  so  well?  To  this  question, 
Mrs.  Olsen  will  answer,  "I  try  to  be  one  with  them. 
I  try  to  make  them  feel  that  what  they  say  is  most  im- 
portant." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  reports,  Aurelia  Olsen  com- 
piles a  monthly  statistical  sheet  that  is  mimeographed 
and  distributed,  so  that  wards  can  see  at  a  glance  what 
progress  they  are  making  in  various  phases  of  Sunday 
School  work. 

As  soon  as  she  learns  the  name  of  a  new  secretary, 
she  makes  a  call  at  the  Sunday  School.  She  wants  to 
get  acquainted  with  her  new  co-worker  from  the  be- 
ginning and  to  help  her  get  off  to  a  good  start.  To 
her  ward  secretaries  she  is  always  Aurelia.  It  is  the 
custom  in  South  Davis  Stake  for  an  outgoing  secretary 
to  remain  with  the  newcomer  for  two  weeks  before 
leaving.  There  are  two  secretaries  in  each  ward,  and 
they  alternate  in  keeping  the  rolls  for  the  junior  and 
senior  Sunday  Schools,  so  as  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  records  of  both. 

There  are  now  sixteen  secretaries  in  South  Davis 
Stake.  All  but  one  are  women.  "We  get  along  fine 
with  him"  says  Aurelia.  "We  simply  make  him  feel 
that  he's  'one  of  the  girls.'  I  think  he  does,  but  don't 
misunderstand  me.    He's  no  sissy." 

A  widow,  Aurelia  Olsen  works  during  the  day  as  a 
senior  stenographer.  In  the  evening  she  often  keeps 
busy  with  the  house,  with  dressmaking,  crocheting,  and 
with  her  curly-haired  daughter,  Terese  Aurelia,  eleven. 

Terese  says  she  wants  to  be  a  Sunday  School  Secre- 
tary when  she  gets  a  little  bigger.  She  takes  dancing 
lessons,  and  she  and  her  friends  often  give  performances 
for  their  mothers  in  her  home. 

"Nothing  can  equal  her,"  Superintendent  L.  R.  Barnes 
of  South  Davis  says  of  his  stake  secretary.  "Everything 
is  always  at  her  elbow,  and  she  is  so  pleasant  to  work 
with." 

What  more  could  anyone  say  about  a  Sunday  School 
associate?— Wendell  }.  Ashton 


